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Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First St. 
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devoted to U. S. Government 
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U. S. Embassy Reports on Colombia: 
Facts on Rioting’s Aftermath 


Reconstructive Plans Under Way, in Wake of Disruptions 


YOLOMBIA’'S JOB of reconstructing 
C its economy, which was damaged at 
an estimated amount of 1,000,000,000 
pesos (the peso equals approximately 
$0.57 U. S. currency at the official rate) 
from rioting and incendiarism following 
assassination of Liberal Leader Jorge 
Eliécer Gaitan April 9, appeared some- 
what relieved with announcement of a 
$10,000,000 loan from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for purchase of con- 
struction materials from the United 
States. Official notice has been given 
that additional credit will be sought 
abroad when the situation clarifies. 


Looking Toward Restoration 


No estimates of the internal financial 
assistance which Colombia is capable of 
lending itself have been made as yet, 
but the broad outlines of a domestic re- 
covery program were stated by Finance 
Minister Bernal in a radio address on 
April 14. In cooperation with represen- 
tatives of Colombian banking institu- 
tions, Senor Bernal declared that the 
Bank of the Republic would lend un- 
limited support to commercial and sav- 
ings banks. 

The Minister called attention to the 
fact that Colombian banking institutions 
had escaped physical damage and were 
in position to extend full credit facili- 
ties. He announced plans for formation 
of a committee to survey and estimate 
damage to Colombian commerce. A plan 
isunder way for the Bank of the Repub- 
lic to grant a special credit to the Cen- 
tral Mortgage Bank to enable it to ex- 
tend long-term cash loans for the re- 
construction of destroyed buildings. 

The Minister called for reasonable 
credit terms for merchants whose stocks 
had been pilfered or destroyed by fire, 
and he promised to facilitate new loans. 
He made it clear that Colombia’s for- 
eign-exchange need for essential recon- 
struction materials was urgent and that 
negotiations were going on toward filling 
this need. 

The press reported on April 15 that 
orders had been given to customhouses 
and transport companies to give prefer- 
ence to the movement of construction 
materials coming into Colombia on the 
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Export-Import Bank loan. Considera- 
tion was reportedly being given to spe- 
cial interior freight rates for these ma- 
terials. 

The Colombian Government has rec- 
ommended postponement of payment of 
national taxes by individuals who suf- 
fered heavy property damages. It has 
recommended also that municipal and 
Departmental taxes be suspended or 
reduced, to alleviate financial burdens 
imposed by property losses. 


Disorganization Was 
Widespread 


FE] Liberal (Bogota newspaper) of April 
15 estimated property and merchandise 
losses from looting and fire throughout 
Colombia at 1,000,000,000 pesos, of which 
between 300,000,000 and 350,000,000 pesos 
of damage were in Bogota. According to 
El] Liberal, no fewer than 500 business 
establishments were destroyed com- 
pletely by fire in Barranquilla. Cali, 
Bucaramanga, Medellin, Manizales, Car- 
tagena, and Buenaventura experienced 
considerable sacking, the newspaper re- 
ported. 

The Buenaventura Vice Consulate in- 
formed the U. S. Embassy by telegram 
received April 13 that 7,000 tons of local 
cargo awaited landing in the harbor, of 
which 4,500 tons were in United States 
bottoms. Warehouses and patios were 
reported overflowing with 40,000 tons of 
import cargo and 100,000 bags (60 kilo- 
grams) of coffee for export. The Buena- 
ventura Vice Consulate reported main- 
tenance of order at the Pacific port, al- 
though heavy cargo congestion existed on 
April 15. 

The Cali Consulate notified the Em- 
bassy on the same date that rail com- 
munications between Buenaventura and 
Cali had been resumed. Grace Line serv- 
ices to Barranquilla and Cartagena were 
reported normal. Factories and stores 
in Medellin were reported by the Con- 
sulate to have resumed operation. 


Difficulties Tackled 


The commercial and savings banks 
opened for business April 15, but the at- 
mosphere was far from normal. Trans- 


actions were on a limited basis, and banks 
were guarded heavily by the Colombian 
Army. Banks recommended that com- 
panies and Official entities cash bulk 
checks to avoid congestion. Depositors 
queued up in rubble-strewn streets of 
Bogota. The end-use of most cash de- 
mands was the immediate purchase of 
essential foodstuffs. Foreign-owned oil 
companies made cash advances to em- 
ployees who had been caught short of 
funds. ‘ 

The Bogota press of April 15 and 16 
reported no immediate food shortage but 
emphasized present difficulties of trans- 
port and distribution. The decision of 
the Colombian Federation of Labor 
(CTC) on April 15 to call off the national 
strike promised improvement in trans- 
portation. Government radio bulletins 
of the evening of April 15 announced 
renewal of railway service from Bogota 
to Girardot and Ibague. ° El Espectador 
(Bogota newspaper) of the same day 
quoted the administrator general of the 
national railways as reporting receipt of 
notices that the following railways were 
operating normally: Magdalena, Carta- 
gena-Calamar, Tumaco-El] Diviso, and 
Pacific. 


Local Transport and Trade 


Public transportation in Bogota was 
hard hit, with destruction by fire of 40 
tram cars. Nevertheless, the company 
was offering limited service April 16 from 
residential Chapinero to Calle 26 near 
the center of town. Few city busses were 
in evidence April 16. 

With the exception of a few scattered 
foodshops and drug stores which had 
been spared mob damage, commerce was 
at a standstill April 16, one week after 
the rioting began. 


Coffee Situation 


The Colombian coffee market was re- 
ported unaffected, according to Manuel 
Mejia, president of the National Coffee 
Federation. He told the press on April 
16 that prices and foreign demand had 
improved and that the Coffee Federation 
was buying all coffee offered it at guaran- 
teed prices on interior markets. 








Canadian International Trade Fair 


Opens Vistas of Opportunity 


Coming Event at Toronto Shapes Pattern, Stirs Emulation 


NTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS have 
for many years been an integral part 
of the “machinery” used in European 
countries for the promotion of world 
trade. A number of American business- 
men and representatives of buying or- 
ganizations regularly visit those fairs 
and also display their products at the 
most important ones. 

From May 31 to June 12 of this year, 
this technique for world-trade promo- 
tion, novel in North America, will be 
tested in Canada on the occasion of the 
First Canadian International Trade 
Fair which will take place in Toronto 
under the sponsorship of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Never before has there 
been such a fair so close to the United 
States, where an opportunity will be 
offered our foreign traders to view in a 
few days a wide variety of commodities 
from a large number of countries. There 
will be 1,500 separate exhibits, represent- 
ing the products of 28 countries which 
will be shown to business buyers from 
all over the world. 

An impressive participation by United 
States exhibitors and buyers is expected 
at that event. 


Fairs Promote Trade 


The character and objectives of the in- 
ternational trade fair (also called inter- 
national sample fair or international in- 
dustries fair), and the ways in which 
this institution differs from other types 
of fairs and exhibitions, have been de- 
scribed in several articles published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (“Interna- 
tional Sample Fairs,” February 19, 1944; 
“Establishing International Sample Fairs 
in the United States,” July 7, 1945; 
“Selective Imports for Small Retailers,” 
August 25, 1945: “International Fairs in 
Europe,’ December 13, 1947). During the 
period between World War I and World 
War II, international trade fairs were 
established in most European trading 
centers, where they became powerful 
promoters of international trade. They 
are held at regular intervals of 6 or 12 
months, for a maximum duration of 2 
weeks. They can accommodate from 
several hundred booths at the smallest 
fairs to nearly 9,000 at the largest one— 
the Paris International Trade Fair. At 
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By Jacques KuNsTENAAR, Chief, Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


most of those fairs, foreign exhibitors 
are admitted on an equal basis with 
domestic participants. 

Thus, international trade fairs not 
only foster the export trade of the coun- 
try in which the event takes place but 
the import trade as well. The foreign 
business transacted annually or semi- 
annually at those fairs is considerable 
and in some cases exceeds the hundred- 
million-dollar mark. International trade 
fairs are purely commercial events. 
They constitut¢ a meeting ground of 
business people from all over the world, 
with the purpose of stimulating commer- 
cial transactions. 

There are, of course, business fairs 
that take place in countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and, especially, in the 
United States. Those events are, how- 
ever, so-called special fairs, limited to a 
particular grouping of products. So far, 
the international business transacted at 
special fairs in the United States has 
been negligible, since they are dedicated 
mainly to the promotion of domestic 
trade in the specialty on exhibit. 


Background of Canadian Fair 


The Canadian International Trade 
Fair has been described as part of the 
long-range planning instituted by the 
Canadian Government through the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce for 
the development of Canadian trade. In 
a special issue of the London Times, dedi- 
cated to the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, the planning and fulfillment 
of that event have been called ‘a natural 
consequence of the vast and impressive 
expansion of the Canadian economy in 
response to the needs of war.’ It is 
further said that “this expansion was 
many-sided, but it was above all an ex- 
pansion of industrial capacity, so that 
now the export of manufactured prod- 
ucts has a significance for Canadian 
prosperity greater than that long estab- 
lished by her exports of farm, fishery, 
and forest products Canadians are 
aware that increased exports must be 
balanced by increased imports.” 

Plans for the Canadian Trade Fair 
were formulated several years ago, and in 
August 1946 authorization to proceed was 
granted by an Order-in-Council. Re- 
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sponsibility for the organization of the | 
Fair was delegated by the Ministry of 
Trade and Commerce to the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission 
under the direction of Glen Bannerman. 
Although the Fair is financed by the Ca- 
nadian Government and _ operated 
through the Canadian Government Ex. 
hibition Commission, there Close 
cooperation of representatives of private 
business with the Fair authorities. Ap 
Advisory Committee was set up, com- 
posed of directors of the appropriate dj- 
visions of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, together with representatives 
of related private business organiza- 
tions. 

Among those specially active on the 
Advisory Committee are the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Cana- 
dian Exporters’ Association, the Cana- 
dian Importers and Traders Association, 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the 
Toronto Board of Trade, and the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition Association. 
The Province of Ontario and the City of 
Toronto have appointed delegates to the 
Advisory Committee. 

Several subcommittees were estab- 
lished to deal with such questions 4s 
transportation, advertising, accommoda- 


is a 





tions and space. In all of them, the rep- 
resentatives of the Government work 
closely with those of private industry. 


Exhibitors and Visitors 


The initial plans envisaged the use of 
a maximum floor space of 217,000 feet 
in the Coliseum, which is the largest 
of the buildings of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition of Toronto. The de- 
mand for exhibit space was, however, so 
great that it became necessary for the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Com- 
mission to take over the adjoining auto- 
motive and electrical-engineering build- 
ings. All the exhibit buildings together 
measure more than 750,000 square feet. 
The Trade Fair Administrator reports 
that, from the 28 countries exhibiting, 
approximately 250 exhibitors from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales have signed 
contracts: 108 products of the United 
States will be displayed, either directly 
or through agents; 95 manufacturers and 
producers from Czechoslovakia have 
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pooked space, 32 from Brazil, 28 from 
France, 24 from Switzerland, 550 from 
Canada, and the rest from the remaining 
countries. 

One hundred twenty thousand buyers 
and representatives of buying organiza- 
tions throughout the world have received 
direct invitations from the Canadian 
Government to attend the Fair. More- 
over, an intensive international adver- 
tising campaign was undertaken in 75 
different countries and in 15 different 
janguages. The response received by the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Com- 
mission indicates that there will be, in 
Toronto, a large attendance of buyers 
from countries all over the world, pre- 
pared to transact business at the Ca- 
nadian Trade Fair. The general public 
will be admitted to the Fair only on spe- 
cial days, in order not to hamper the 
movement of bona fide commercial 
buyers. 

The international character of the 
Fair is emphasized by the fact that more 
than 40 percent of the exhibitors will be 
from abroad. For the convenience of 
buyers, the Canadian Fair has been di- 
vided into the following 22 trade classi- 
fications: 


1. Textile Products, Apparel and Acces- 


sories 

2. Jewelry 

3. Leather Goods, Traveling Requisites, 
Leather Substitutes 

4. Chemicals, Radium. 

5. Plastics 

6. Drugs and Drug Sundries 

7. Smokers’ Accessories 


8. Recreational Products and Equipment 

Food Products and Produce 

Medical and Hospital Supplies, Scien- 

tific and Optical Instruments. 

Smallwares, Hardware 

Automotive Equipment, Rubber and 
Petroleum Products, Parts and Ac- 
cessories 

13. Marine and Aviation Equipment and 

Supplies 
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14. Farm Implements and Equipment 

15. Building Materials, Heating and 
Plumbing 

6. Iron and Steel, Nonferrous Metals 


17. Paper, Printing and Machinery, Office 
Equipment 

18. Household Furnishings 

19. Household Appliances and Musical In- 
struments 

20. Electrical Tools, Motors and Supplies 

21. Machinery, Engineering, Plant Equip- 
ment 

22. Rail and Tramway Equipment and 

Supplies 


For example, the buyer interested only 
in textiles can see all the exhibits of his 
Classification in one section without hav- 
ing to visit the other sections. The same 
arrangement goes for food, household 
equipment, machinery, et cetera, cover- 
ing the 22 sections. 

The products on display will feature a 
great variety of goods of all kinds, in- 
cluding products developed recently in 
various countries. In the section, ‘“Tex- 
tile Products, Apparel and Accessories,” a 
Fashion Show will be held twice daily. 
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Artist's interpretation of the imposing facade which will decorate the front of the Coliseum, 
center of activity for the Canadian International Trade Fair which opens on Toronto’s 


Exhibition Grounds May 31. 


Of solid, highly polished aluminum, this smart new front 


constructed by the Aluminum Co, of Canada will greet thousands of exhibitors and buyers 
who will attend the Trade Fair from all over the world. 


In the Jewelry Section, a display by 50 
Swiss manufacturers of clocks and 
watches will be featured in which expert 
watchmakers’ will demonstrate’ the 
manufacture of the product for which 
Switzerland has become famous. In the 
Leather Goods and Leather Substitutes 
Unit, progress achieved during the war, 
when additional strength and resistance 
to unfavorable weather conditions were 
required, will be reflected in the ma- 
terials shown. Artificial rubber and 
stainless steel will be included in the 
Chemical and Radium Group, together 
with a wide variety of chemicals that owe 
their origin to requirements of the last 
war. The United States will, of course, 
be well represented in the Automotive 
Equipment Section and will also have its 
place among building materials, office 
equipment, household furnishings, 
household appliances, electrical tools 
and motors, and, of course, in the Ma- 
chinery, Engineering, and Plant Equip- 
ment Section. The Canadian production 
of farm machinery and equipment will 
be featured prominently in the Agricul- 
tural Equipment and Implement Section 
of the Fair. 

These are only a few examples to illus- 
trate the variety of products that will be 
seen at the First Canadian International 
Trade Fair—at which even such products 
as edible birds’ nests will be presented to 
the buying public by an oriental firm. 


Fair’s Facilities 


Special club rooms and dining rooms 
are provided for the visitors to the Fair, 
so that buyers and sellers may meet in 
pleasant surroundings, discuss terms, 
and transact business. Interpreters, 
public stenographers, and guides will be 
available. Special booths will supply in- 
formation on banking, export and im- 
port regulations, shipping and trans- 
portation. 

The Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission will also, upon request, pro- 
vide accommodations in hotels and pri- 
vate homes for visitors to the Fair. 

A catalog, listing the names of exhibi- 
tors and products on display, will be 
issued. Attendance at the Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair will be by invita- 
tion only, which can be obtained by writ- 
ing to R. H. Dayton, Administrator, 
Coliseum, C. N. E. Park, Toronto, Canada. 


U.S. Interest Keen 


The business community of this coun- 
try will watch with keen interest the 
outcome of the Canadian experiment. 
All indications point to the achievement 
of noteworthy success by this First Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair patterned 
after the most modern and tested Euro- 
pean trade-fair methods. If all the ex- 

(Continued on p. 31) 












Mexican Cattle Raisers 
To Build Meat Cannery 


Opportunities for the sale in Mexico 
of canning machinery and equipment 
are suggested by the proposed construc- 
tion of a meat cannery at Nuevo Laredo. 
It is understood that construction is ex- 
pected to begin in May for completion by 
October of this year. 

While the necessary building materials 
are reportedly to be obtained from local 
suppliers, machinery requirements will be 
purchased in the United States. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Nuevo Laredo, this project involves 
erection of a meat-packing and cold- 
storage plant capable of processing 30,- 
000 head of cattle annually, and con- 
forming to all United States health re- 
quirements. The undertaking is spon- 
sored by the Union Ganadera Regional 
de Nuevo Laredo, an organization of some 
300 cattle raisers from Northern Mexico. 
It will be operated on a cooperative basis, 
with every cattle raiser in the area in- 
vited to participate. 

United States firms interested in quot- 
ing on machinery and equipment require- 
ments should write to Erasmo Flores, 
President, Union Ganadera Regional de 
Nuevo Laredo, c/o Banco de Nuevo 
Laredo, Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with those conditions before en- 
tering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 
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Germany—Dr.-Ing. Karl Baldauf, Fahren- 
bergstrasse 9a, (22b) Zweibrucken, Pfalz, of- 
fers to act as sales representative or as con- 
sulting engineer for American firms desiring 
to export machinery to Germany. 

Germany—Ernest A. Bluemel, Kirchstrasse 
2, Sebnitz-Saxony, wishes to export artificial 
flowers, especially bridal wreaths with orange 
blossoms. 

Germany—H. C. Brandt, Export und Im- 
port G. m. b. H., Steinriedendamm 15, (20b) 
Braunschweig-Querum, offers to export sta- 
tionary and marine Diesel engines of the two- 
stroke, vertical type, available in 10, 18, 35, 
50, 70, 90, and 120 horsepower, and (with the 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


Office of International Trade 


exception of the 10-hp. engine) having com. 
plete compressed-air starting device 
Germany—Buttner Co., Grosse Johannis. 
Strasse 15, (24a) Hamburg 11, offers artistic 
portraits reproduced from photographs, ag 
well as copies of old masters, drawings, ec. 
clesiastical art, and oil paintings of buildings, 
animals, and landscapes ' 
Germany—E. Freitag, Senator Voges Str, 3, 
Peine near Hannover, British Zone of Occy- 
pation, wishes to represent American firms 
desiring to trade with Germany 
Germany—Johann Laufer, Aschaffenburger 
Strasse 118, Offenbach a. M.-Bieber, U. § 
Zone, offers to export high-quality and de 














Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 


Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 


or through its field offices, 
the firms listed 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 


these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taKen in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been recetved However, 


many United States 


foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Folk 


Abrasive Paper and Sandpaper: 11, 50, 53 
Balances, Scales, Weights: 30 

Building Materials: 9, 22, 46 

Carpets and Rugs: 24 

Chemicals: 3, 17, 54, 55, 58 


Clothing and Accessories: 5, 7, 14, 21, 40, 43 
45, 49 
Dyes: 48, 54, 58 


Electrical Equipment and 
23, 52, 56 

Foodstuffs: 17, 47 

General Merchandise: 10 

Glass, Glass Articles, and Glassware: 25, 27 
29, 32, 35. 

Hand-Embroidered Goods: 45, 49 

Hardware: 17, 22 

Hides and Skins: 17 

Household Furnishings: 14, 24, 45, 49 

Jewelry and Related Goods: 27, 28, 31, 32 
33, 34, 35, 36. 

Lamps (Fluorescent): 52 

Machinery (Industrial): 1 
16, 17, 18, 19, 38, 50, 56 


Appliances: 22 


2. 6. 6, 6, 10, 16 


wing Sections 


Marine Ropes: 57 
Metals, Minerals, and Fini 
7; ae 23, oe 
Motors, Pumps, 
Nautical Inst 
Notions: 9 


hed Products: 10, 


and Generating Sets: 56 
and Maps: 57 


ument 


Nursery Stock: 12 

Paints, Varnishes, and Enamels: 3 
Paving and Walling Stone: 39 

Pipe: 22 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 18, 37. 
Precious Stone 17 

Rosewood; 17 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 5, 17 
Seeds 13, 42. 


Skis: 26 

Stationery-Shop Items: 20 

Sundries: 17 

Teztiles; 4, 9, 10, 14, 17, 21, 44, 54 
Toiletries and Toilet Accessories: 48, 59 
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Varnished Carton and Vulcanized Fiber: 51. 


Wire: 22 
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e leather goods. Catalog and price list 
yailable on loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Germany—Horst Schulz, Markt 4, Budingen 
(Oberhessen ) , wishes to represent United 
States exporters of foodstuffs. 

Germany—Paul Wipper, Donnerschweerstr. 
12, (23) Oldenburg (Oldb), British Zone, 
offers to export razors and blades, bicycles, 
toys, door locks, and padlocks. 

Japan—Victor Trading Co., P. O. Box 601 
Tokyo General, Tokyo, wishes to export fish- 
ing nets. 


British Patents Offiered 
for Manufacture in U. S. 


Arrangements for the manufacture in 
the United States of certain British ar- 
ticles are desired by BETRO ‘British Ex- 
port Trade Research Organization), 
according to the American Embassy in 
London. All of the commodities in- 
yolved are patented both in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. A list 
follows: 


1. Castors for use on furniture and ma- 
chinery. The special construction of this ar- 
ticle makes it adaptable to heavy machinery. 

2. Stacking chairs. 

3.A method of applying transfers on 
sports goods, such as tennis rackets. 

4. Riveting machinery. 

5. Patent method of making wire. 

6. Chuck, suitable for high-grade machine- 
tool work. 

7. Mechanical horse—-a child’s toy. Child 
sits on horse and rises and falls in the stir- 
rups, which action causes horse to move for- 
ward. 

8. Magnetic inspection lamp, which will 
adhere to any iron or steel surface. 

9. Special form of push-pull switch, suita- 
ble for purposes where a low-tension push- 
pull switch is required. 

10. Pinless hinge—a new type of hinge 
particularly suitable for plastic boxes, since 
it requires no inserts or screws 


Communications concerning this trade 
opportunity should be addressed to 
BETRO, Premier House, 48 Dover Street, 
London, W. 1., England. 


Swiss Visitor Here To 
Promote U. S.-Swiss Trade 


Dr. F. Glinz, a representative of the 
Swiss Office for the Development of 
Trade (Office Suisse d’Expansion Com- 
merciale), is spending about 3 months in 
the United States for the purpose of de- 
veloping United States-Swiss trade. He 
is particularly interested in finding a 
market for all kinds of Swiss prod- 
ucts, and seeks contact with firms who 
would be interested in representing Swiss 
concerns. 

The Swiss Office for the Development 
of Trade is a semiofficial organization set 
up to assist foreign firms in contacting 


and establishing business connections 
with Swiss manufacturers. Its member- 
ship reportedly covers many trade 


groups, and includes more than 1,700 
Swiss industrial and export firms. 


May 8. 


1948 


Communications to Dr. Glinz may be 
addressed “% the Swiss Consulate, 139 
North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; the 
Swiss Consulate, Suite 343-347, 417 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; or 
the Swiss Consulate General, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


French Mission To Study 
Industrial Organization 


A group of French industrialists, here 
under the auspices of CEGOS (Commis- 
sion Générale d’Organization Scienti- 
fique) are interested in visiting well-or- 
ganized factories and plants for the pur- 
pose of studying industrial organization, 
job training, and job analysis. (CEGOS 
is an association comprising the most im- 
portant French industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, as well as Government 
agencies interested in problems of in- 
dustrial organization.) 

It is understood that the mission is rep- 
resentative of leading firms in the fol- 
lowing fields: textiles, electrical equip- 
ment, building materials, metal-cutting 
saws, electrical household appliances, 
typewriters, hardware, watch making, 
mechanical engineering, screw machines, 
weaving, electrical construction, edible 
oils, telecommunications, wool spinning 
and weaving, and ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. 

Headed by M. Pouderoux, General 
Manager of CEGOS, the mission includes 
Messrs. André, Blanchet, Bourgeois, De- 
murger, Dissud, Gouffier, Kohler, Lau- 
rent, Maure, Rastoin, Roulleau, Sterbecq, 
Sylvestre, Thierry-Mieg, and Trentesaux. 

These visitors, who will remain through 
the month of May, plan to stop in New 
York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. Correspond- 
ence may be addressed to them % the 
French Embassy, 2535 Belmont Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Leather, Textiles Interest 
Visiting French Official 


An official of the French Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry wishes to visit 
important textile and leather centers 
and, for that purpose, plans to stop 
in New York, Wilmington, Marcus Hook, 
Boston, Chicago, and Milwaukee. The 
visitor, Jean Pierre Levy, who is Chief 
of the Textile, Hides, and Leather Branch 
of the Ministry, may be reached through 
the office of the French Commercial 
Counsellor, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Materials Needed for 
Mexican Building Project 
Construction of new customs and im- 


migration stations at Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
ico, provides an opportunity for Ameri- 


can manufacturers to sell building ma- 
terials, such as steel, cement, face brick, 
sand, and gravel. It is understood that 
these materials will be purchased direct 
from producers and manufacturers for 
export to Mexico, to eliminate payment 
of Federal and State taxes on the mer- 
chandise. 

The project is sponsored by the Mexi- 
can Treasury Department, according to 
the American Consulate in Nuevo Laredo. 

Complete information on requirements 
may be obtained by contacting Engineer 
Manuel F. de la Garza, 504 Guerrero Ave- 
nue, Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


Pakistan Government 
Wants Trade Literature 


United States manufacturers, export- 
ers, importers, and trade organizations 
are asked to cooperate in supplying cata- 
logs, pamphlets, commercial directories, 
and other trade guides and reference 
material to the Pakistan Government. 
It is understood that the Government is 
setting up a catalog file of firms engaged 
in foreign trade both in Pakistan and 
abroad to assist prospective buyers and 
sellers in establishing contacts. 

Firms interested in taking advantage 
of this potential means of making new 
trade connections may send literature to 
the following: A. E. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Customs and Excise, Custom 
House, Chittagong, East Bengal, Pakis- 
tan; N. M. Khan, Secretary and Director 
General of Food, Civil Supplies Sec- 
retariat, Government of East Bengal, 
Decca, Pakistan; and S. M. Ahmed, In- 
dustrial Adviser, Bureau of Commercial 
and Industrial Intelligence, Government 
of East Bengal, Decca, Pakistan. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—Jean L’Hostis and Robert 
Pigeot, representing Société IMEX (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), 1 Rue 
Levacher (and 41 Bivd. Saint Saens), Algiers, 
are interested in machinery for public works, 
mines, and ports. Scheduled to arrive May 
15, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o R. M. Martin, Bureau 
Veritas, 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Milwaukee, and Salt Lake 
City. 

2. Algerid—André Miller, representing 
Union Metallurgique Africaine (importer) 
and Société Industrielle et Commerciale 
d'Afrique (importer, commission merchant), 
both, 1 rue Joinville, Algiers, is interested in 
heavy machinery and industrial equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive May 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
French Consulate General, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Salt Lake City. 

3. Australia—Keith H. Taubman, repre- 
senting Taubmans Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Mary Street, St. Peters, 
Sydney, is interested in paints, enamels, var- 
nishes, and chemicals. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of April, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. Joan T. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VEGETABLES: DutTy-FrREE Entry INTO 
PATAGONIA PERMITTED 


According to a report dated April 6, 1948, 
from the American Embassy in Buenos 
Aires, Argentine authorities have announced 
that because Patagonia is unsuited to the 
growing of vegetables, these products en- 
tering Argentina through Patagonian ports 
will not be subject to duty. 

|Most goods imported into certain ports 
of southern Argentina are admitted duty- 
free.] 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL BARTER AGREEMENT WITH 
- HUNGARY 


A provisional barter agreement between 
Austria and Hungary was concluded in 
Vienna on March 19, 1948, to replace the 
previous agreement which expired in Febru- 
ary, according to an airgram from the Ameri- 
can Legation, Vienna, dated March 22, 1948. 
The level of import-export trade for 1948 
was tentatively set at $5,000,000, United 
States currency (1947 imports from Hungary 
were $3,425,000 and exports were $3,635,000). 
Provision is made for reexamination of the 
commodity lists in July. 

The following important items are to be 
supplied by Austria: 16,000 meters of lumber, 
2,000 tons of magnesite, 6,000 tons of sodium 
carbonate, 400 tons of sodium bicarbonate, 
1,7C0 tons of rolling mill and high-grade steel 
products, also other iron and steel products, 
machinery and apparatus, molybdenum and 
wolfram products, cryolite, and special paper. 

Hungary is to begin immediate delivery of 
the following: 80 tons of edible oil, 250 tons 
of eggs, 1,000 tons of onions, 100 tons of 
garlic, 150 tons of paprika, fruit and vege- 
tables valued at $50,000 each, 100 tons of 
preserves, 500 tons of molasses, and various 
important commercial and industrial raw 
materials, such as lumber, aluminum sulfate, 
casein, petroleum jelly, and glue, and 10,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Additional prod- 
ucts to be delivered in the fall are: 1,000 tons 
of corn, 5,000 hogs, cattle valued at $500,000, 
also 1,000 tons of beans, and crop and vege- 
table seeds valued at $400,000. 

The Hungarian delegation stated that 
bread grains could not be delivered now nor 
after the coming harvest, and that such 
items as sunflower seeds and larger quotas 
of cattle would have to be discussed again 
in July. Hungary reserved the right to send 
more fruit, vegetables, and preserves to Aus- 
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tria, to grant quotas for hares and fowl, and 
to ask for a larger amount of sodium car- 
bonate from Austria. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TIME LIMITS FOR CLAIMING RESTITUTION 
AND OTHER LEGAL RIGHTS 


The time limit for establishing legal rights 
in Austria has been extended by law No. 193, 
of July 2, 1947, published in the Austrian 
Bundesgesetzblatt of September 5, 1947 
This law provides that any legal right can 
be claimed in the Austrian ccurts up to June 
30, 1948, provided that such right would 
otherwise have lapsed after December 31, 
1945. Furthermore, any legal right which 
could not have been claimed through the 
Austrian courts after February 12, 1934, be- 
cause of political reasons, may now be 
claimed up to June 30, 1948, if the right 
lapsed after February 12, 1934. However, the 
provisions of this law apply only to the ex- 
tent that the Austrian Restitution Laws 
(described below) do not provide other pro- 
cedures for establishing the claims 

The time limit for filing claims under the 
First, Second, and Third Restitution Laws ot 
Austria has been extended to December 31 
1948, according to a press release of the 
United States Department of State of March 
5, 1948. All three Restitution Laws deal with 
the restitution of property which was taken 
away from its owners after March 13, 1928 
for racial, national, or other reasons, either 
arbitrarily or on the basis of laws or other 
regulations The First Restitution Law 
covers property at present subject to admin- 
istration by the Federal or State Govern- 
ments of Austria as trustee for the former 
German authorities The Second Restitu- 
tion Law covers property where title has 
passed to the Austrian Federal Government 
The Third Restitution Law covers all other 
cases where property has been taken away 
except claims of employees; claims of lessees 
of apartments, business premises, and small 
produce gardens; claims based on the con- 
fiscation or the prevention of the exercise of 
patent rights, other commercial protection 
rights, or other intangible property rights 
and claims based on public law which fall 
within the competence of the administration 
authorities 

Claims under all three Restitution Laws 
may be filed by the original owners of the 
property, or, if he has died, the spouse, par- 
ents, children, brothers and sisters, and 
nephews and nieces may file claim if the 
estate has been probated Failing these 
heirs, other heirs at law may make claim if 
they had been a part of the decedent's house- 
hold. Where the estate is in probate, the 
executor or administrator may file claim 

Claims under the First and Second Resti- 
tution Laws should be filed with the Finanz- 
landesdirektion for property located within 
the appropriate Finanzlandesdirektion Dis- 
trict. If the claimant is unable to determine 


with which authorities to file, claims, to- 
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gether with supporting documents in the 
German language, may be sent to the Aus. 
trian Federal Ministry for Safeguarding 
Property and Economic Planning (Bundes. 
ministerium fuer Vermoegenssicherung ung 
Wirtschaftsplanung) in Vienna, for forward. 
ing to the competent Finanzlandesdirektion 
However, it is desirable that claims be fileg 
directly with the competent Finanzlandes. 
direktion in order to avoid extra handling 
and delay. 

Claims under the Third Restitution Law 
should be filed with the appropriate Restitu. 
tion Commission (Rueckstellungskomission) 
These commissions have been established at 
each Provincia] court (Landesgericht) having 
jurisdiction in civil law matters, and the 
competence ol the commissions extends 
throughout the Province in which the Pro. 
vincial court is located. For Vienna, Lower 
Austria, and the Burgenland, the Restitution 
Commission will be established at the Court 
for Civil Matters, Vienna. The jurisdiction 
of the Commission at the Landesgericht 
Linz-Nord covers the district of that court 

It should be clearly understood that any 
previous filing of papers with the Depart- 
ment of State, the American Legation in 
Vienna, or the United States Treasury does 
not constitute a proper Claim for purposes 
of obtaining restitution under the Austrian 
laws. Moreover, persons who have merely 
reported to the Austrian Government the 
fact that property has been taken away from 
them should not regard these statements as 
proper claims. Claims can be filed only in 
the form provided for by each particular 
Restitution Law 

It should be noted that claims, together 
with all supporting documents, must be in 
the German language 

Claims may be filed by an attorney in fact 
The power-of-attorney must be executed 
subsequent to April 27, 1945. It should be 
notarized and sent with county clerks cer- 
tificate to the Legation of Austria, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for authentication. Unauthenti- 
cated powers-of-attorney will not be recog- 
nized as valid by the authorities in Austria 

Because of the technical nature of the 
Restitution Laws and of iaw No. 193, it would 
appear desirable that a competent Austrian 
attorney be empowered to act as attorney in 


f 


fact The Commercial Intelligence Division, 
of the Department of Commerce, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce throughout the United 
States have on file a list of attorneys in 
Austria which may be consulted for assist- 
ance in locating attorneys to handle claims 
under these laws 

Although neither United States Govern- 
ment agencies here or abroad nor the Aus- 
trian Legation in Washington, is equipped to 
be of any assistance in the interpretation of 
these laws or in the filing of claims, the 
American Legation in Vienna will extend cer- 
tain facilities to the designated agents in 
These agents 
may call upon the Legation to obtain docu- 
ments which have heretofore been filed by 


Austria of American citizens 
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prospective claimants. In addition, the 
Legation will send to applicants copies of 
memoranda prepared by the Austrian Min- 
istry for Safeguarding Property and Economic 
planning concerning the method of filing 
restitution claims under those laws. 


Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT COVERING 1948 TRADE WITH 
DENMARK SIGNED 


The fourth supplementary protocol to the 
trade agreement on September 17, 1945, be- 
tween the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic 
Union and Denmark was signed at Copen- 
hagen on March 8, 1948, according to a re- 
port of March 16 from the American Embassy, 
Copenhagen This protocol provides for 
trade between the signatories during the year 
1948 to a value of 240,000,000 Danish crowns 
in each direction (Belgian Congo trade 
included ) 

The Danish exports agreed on include but- 
ter (15,000 tons) , condensed milk, etc. (5,000,- 
000 crowns), cattle (45,000 head), bacon and 
pork (4,000 tons), cheese (3,000 tons), eggs 
(300 tons), horsemeat (500 tons), potato 
sprouts ( 10,000 tons), seed (3,000,000 crowns), 
fish (15,000,000 crowns), various food prod- 
ucts (2,500,000 crowns), and miscellaneous 
articles (25,000,000 crowns) 

Exports from Belgium and Luxembourg to 
Denmark are to include 150,600 tons of iron 
and steel, in addition to nonferrous metals, 
mineral products (including industrial dia- 
monds), wood veneers, wines and liquors, 
leather and leather goods, rubber and rubber 
manufactures, paper and paper products, tex- 
tile manufacturers, drugs and chemicals, 
metal manufactures, mechanical and elec- 
trical articles, and photographic equipment 
Exports from the Belgian Congo to Den- 
mark are to include lumber, fibers, palm oil- 
cake, and agricultural products 

Notre: All tons are metric 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICALS NOT SUBJECT TO IMPORT 
LICENSE SPECIFIED 

The Brazilian law and regulations, placing 
imports and exports under prior license, ex- 
empt imports of pharmaceuticals from li- 
cense. The following products included un- 
der the classification ‘‘pharmaceuticals” were 
contained in an airgram of April 15, 1948 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janiero: 

Adhesives and plasters; caffeine and salts; 
cocaine and salts; codeine and salts; mor- 
phine and salts; quinine and salts; strych- 
nine and salts; theobromine and salts; other 
alkaloids; medicinal extracts; medicinal tinc- 
tures; compressed tablets and pastils, medic- 
inal; medicinal pastils and troches; medici- 
hal pills and coated tablets; capsules, gran- 
ules, and similar products; medicinal injec- 
tions; organotherapeutic medicines, sub- 
stances, and products; colloidal metals and 
metalloids; previous metals in chemical prep- 
arations; creoline and similar products; lysol 
and similar products; nutritive and dietetic 
preparations; purgatives; serums, vaccines 
and similar products; medicinal balsams and 
pomades;: 
and sirups; medicinal oils and emulsions; 
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medicinal elixirs, liqueurs, wines, 


medicinal teas; glucosides; medicinal drops; 
medicinal soaps; ascorbic acid (vitamin—C) 
and other vitamins and pharmaceuticals, not 
otherwise specified. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
13, and April 24, 1948, for announcements of 
the Brazilian law and regulations placing 
imports (with certain exceptions) and ex- 
ports under a prior import-license system. | 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUSTRIA No LONGER TREATED AS “ENEMY 
TERRITORY” 


The British Honduras Government has an- 
nounced that Austria is to be no longer 
treated as if it were enemy territory, as from 
the date of publication of the Trading With 
the Enemy Authorization (Austria) Order 
No. 4 of 1948, in the Government Gazette of 
January 17, 1948. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS NOT SUBJECT TO EXPORT 
PERMIT 


The Government of Ceylon has issued a 
list of commodities for which export permits 
will not be required. These commodities 
are: Areca nuts; coconut-shell charcoal; 
papain; deer horns, sambhur and other 
horns; cardamons, cloves, mace, nutmegs, va- 
nilla; chans unmanufactured tobacco; 
baskets and baskKetware; wooden furniture; 
Kapok; beche-re-mer; shark fins; mica, 
plumbago; croton seeds; coir yarn and manu- 
factures; straw, grass, rush and manufac- 
tures; cinnamon-bark oil, cinnamon-leaf oil, 
and citronella oil. 

Export permits are required for all other 
commodities. 


TEXTILE-MARKING REGULATIONS 
REIMPOSED 


Customs authorities in Ceylon have an- 
nounced that the wartime measure exempt- 
ing American piece goods from compliance 
with the marks-of-origin regulations will be 
withdrawn with respect to goods shipped 
after July 8, 1948. Goods shipped after that 
date will be subject to the penalties provided 
for noncompliance with the marking regu- 
lations, and goods not properly marked with 
the country of origin will have to be counter- 
marked before importation will be permitted. 

According to the marking regulations of 
Ceylon, the country of origin must be 
stamped or marked indelibly on all piece 
goods. The fastening of a detachable tag 
to the goods is considered insufficient. Fail- 
ures to comply with the marking regulations 
after July 8 will result in penalties of double 
payment of import duty. Although goods 
not properly marked before shipment may 
be marked in Ceylon before clearance through 
customs, this is a very inconvenient proced- 
ure, and exposes the goods to pilferage and 
damage. United States textile exporters re- 
ceiving orders for shipments of goods to Cey- 
lon are warned, therefore, to take every pre- 
caution to comply with the marks-of-origin 
requirements 





China’s exports of tung oil during 1947 
totaled 73,000 tons, aggregating US$30,- 
000,000 in value, says the Chinese News 
Service. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIMITATION ON IMPORTS OF LOW-VALUED 
AIR-EXPRESS PACKAGES 
The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported that, effective May 1, 1948, only 
the following articles may be imported into 
Colombia in air-express packages valued at 
less than 50 pesos: Replacement parts for 
agricultural and industrial machinery and 
for automobiles and trucks; penicillin; strep- 
tomycin; serums for human and animal use; 
medical-surgical instruments; insulin; and 
magazines, books, and periodicals. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated April 20, 1948) 


During the period from March 17 to 
April 20 all economic and financial ac- 
tivities were virtually at a standstill in 
Costa Rica. Military operations were in 
progress until April 19 when an agree- 
ment between opposing forces was 
reached which ended the conflict. 

Commercial activity was practically 
nonexistent in the period under review, 
the only business being the sale and 
purchase of essential foodstuffs. It was 
estimated early in April that the average 
sales volume in wholesale and retail 
trade was not more than 20 percent of 
normal. , 

No foreign-exchange transactions were 
effected between March 2, the date on 
which the banks closed, and April 20. 
Commencing on March 23, the National 
Bank of Costa Rica opened one window 
in the commercial department and an- 
other in the savings section, but only for 
the purpose of cashing checKs drawn on 
that institution and of permitting with- 
drawals from savings accounts. No 
foreign-exchange transactions were han- 
dled by the National Bank during this 
period, and none of the other banks were 
open. 

At the beginning of April the Govern- 
ment put into operation an entity known 
as the Bank Credit Mobilization Corpo- 
ration, which was authorized under a 
law of August 1947. This was an emer- 
gency agency, the function of which was 
to cash certified checks and thereby give 
access to deposits in banks which were 
closed for political or other reasons. The 
corporation was permitted to convert all 
checks into full cash equivalent at the 
Issue Department. Up to April 13 this 
agency had cashed checks totaling 
7,393,000 colones. This will, of course, 
immediately reduce the deposits and 
cash of banks when they reopen and 
clearings are resumed. 

In order to provide funds for this 
operation it was necessary to resort to 
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some further currency expansion. Al- 
though the National Bank had issued no 
official statements for 8 weeks, it was 
believed that currency circulation had 
passed 125,000,000 colones. Monetary 
officials were inclined to regard this as a 
temporary phenomenon arising from 
highly abnormal conditions and hoped to 
effect sharp reduction in the currency 
when banks reopen and redeposits are 
possible. 

There was likewise almost no activity 
in foreign exchange in the unofficial mar- 
ket. A pronounced dearth of dollars was 
evident, and private individuals requir- 
ing dollars for one purpose or another 
were known to have paid anywhere from 
6.40 to 7.00 colones per dollar. 

Frequent interruptions occurred in the 
various utilities during the period under 
review, but fortunately damages were of 
a character permitting fairly rapid tem- 
porary repair. 

There was no commercial air service 
on domestic routes during the period. 
International flights were maintained on 
a partial and day-to-day basis until 
April 14, and there was a complete sus- 
pension of commercial schedules after 
that time. However, after hostilities 
ceased it was expected that normal op- 
erations would be resumed. Stoppage of 
air service also resulted in a temporary 
interruption of mails. 

The ports were congested with incom- 
ing cargo which importers preferred to 
leave in customs while abnormal condi- 
tions prevailed. As of the end of March, 
there was space for only 2,000 more tons 
of cargo at Limon and for but 500 tons at 
Puntarenas. This situation was largely 
responsible for the temporary cessation 
of most steamship services, because op- 
erators did not wish to risk inadequate 
outdoor storage. 

When conditions become settled, many 
importers, particularly those dealing in 
foods and other basic necessities, will 
doubtless clear goods quickly in order to 
replenish stocks which have been reduced 
to subnormal levels. 

Food prices rose very sharply in San 
Jose during the several weeks of con- 
flict. However, this was attributable to 
speculative causes arising from unusual 
circumstances. Military operations 
hindered arrivals of dairy products, eggs, 
and vegetables from rural districts, 
thereby creating an artificial shortage in 
the capital. A downward reaction was 
expected to take place as soon as produce 
should begin to arrive in quantity. 


Cyprus 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


The Cyprus customs tariff has been revised 
by the Customs (Amendment No. 2) Law, 
1948, published in the Supplement to the 
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Cyprus Gazette of January 27, 1948, and effec- 
tive on that date. 

A number of foodstuffs formerly subject 
to import duty were exempted, and existing 
rates of duty were increased on a number of 
other items. Among the items added to the 
exempted list are beans, barley, bran; butter 
and butter substitutes, such as margarine; 
cocoa and chicory; crushed wheat and semo- 
lina; and preserved milk and milk foods. The 
items affected by increased duty were, for 
the most part, those generally classed as 
luxury goods by the Government of Cyprus, 
and include certain types of arms and am- 
munition, alcoholic beverages, clocks and 
watches, furniture, furs, jewelry, and musical 
instruments. Among other items made sub- 
ject to increased rates of duty are: Chemicals, 
electrical goods and appliances, hats, and 
certain rubber manufactures 

The new rates of import duty on specific 
commodities are available on request from 
the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


FURTHER NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


A series of bills extending further the 
nationalization of the main branches of 
Czechoslovak economy was passed by the 
Czechoslovak Government on April 7, 
according to reports published in the 
foreign press. 

These bills provide for the nationaliza- 
tion of all industrial enterprises employ- 
ing more than 50 persons. Included are 
distilling and brewing plants, malt fac- 
tories, dairy plants, the larger flour mills 
and other enterprises of the food indus- 
try if the personnel of these firms has 
exceeded 50 persons at any time since 
January 1, 1946. The same rule will 
apply to firms in the _ construction 
industry. 

Enterprises belonging to the so-called 
key industries are to be nationalized re- 
gardless of the number of persons em- 
ployed. Peat-cutting, the working of 
quartz and mortar, and the manufacture 
of glass and glassware are classified as 
key industries. Included in the same 
category are enterprises engaged in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, the key plants of the metal and 
chemical industries, tanning establish- 
ments, and factories making technical 
porcelain. 

Commercial firms with more than 50 
employees likewise are to be nationalized. 
Wholesale firms will be merged with the 
appropriate national enterprises in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the Min- 
ister of Domestic trade. 

The final bill of the series provides for 
the nationalization of the import and 
export trade, as well as of firms engaged 
in international forwarding operations. 

The laws are to be retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 17, 1945, for a previous report on nation- 
alization. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TarIFFs anp 
TRADE EFFECTIVE 


The Czechoslovak Government has Signed 
the Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
concluded at Geneva, Switzerland, Octobe | 
30, 1947, and has obligated itself to put the 
Agreement into effect on April 21, 1948. 

By Presidential Proclamation of April 2 
the United States Government has put the 
General Agreement into effect with regard 
to Czechoslovakia, effective also from Apri] 
21, 1948 

In schedule X of the General Agreement, 
Czechoslovakia grants concessions on prod. 
ucts of interest to the United States repre- 
senting approximately $31,600,000 in terms of 
1937 trade, and covering about 80 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s imports from this country 
Substantial reductions in duty are granted 
by Czechoslovakia on a number of important 
items, such as apples and pears, raisins 
prunes and certain other dried fruit, canneg 
fruits and fruit juices, canned vegetables 
passenger automobiles, and certain types of 
office machines 

The concessions made by the United States 
in schedule XX of the General Agreement 
on products of interest to Czechoslovakia 
represent approximately $22,700,000 in terms 
of 1937 trade and cover approximately 64 
percent of United States prewar imports from 
Czechoslovakia. Of the concessions granted 
by the United States, those on household 
china, table and kitchen glassware, jewelry, 
certain types of shoes and gloves, and hops 
are the items of principal interest to 
Czechoslovakia 

{A list of Czechoslovak tariff concessions 
of principal interest to the United States 
appeared in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 7, 1948 

A detailed list of Czechoslovak tariff con- 
cessions to all parties to the General Agree- 
ment are published in “Reports on Geneva 
Tariff Concessions,”’ Report No. 4, April 1948, 
issued by the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, as a supplement 
to the International Reference Service. 

Detailed information on the general provi- 
sions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY on November 8, 15, 22, and 29, 1948.| 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GoopS-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT FoR 1948 
CONCLUDED WITH FINLAND 


An agreement between Denmark and Fin- 
land, covering mutual trade in listed com- 
modities until December 31, 1948, was signed 
at Copenhagen, March 20, 1948, according to 
a report of April 9 from the United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen Under this agree- 
ment, contemplated Finnish exports to Den- 
mark have a total value of about 116,000,000 
Danish crowns, with Danish counter deliver- 
ies valued at about 108,000,000 crowns. The 
balance of 8,000,000 crowns will be applied 
to Finland’s clearing debt to Denmark. 

Finnish exports to Denmark will include 
45,000 standards of lumber, 20,000 metric tons 
of chemical pulp, 10,000 tons of mechanical 
pulp, 13,000 tons of newsprint, 4,800 tons 
of paper for sacks, various other forest prod- 
ucts and derivatives, cotton piece goods, 
chemicals, glass, ceramics, metal manufac- 
tures, machines, and other articles. Impor- 
tant among Danish exports to Finland are 
machines, apparatus, and locomotives, to 4 
value of 20,000,000 crowns. Other exports, 
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in addition to customary agricultural prod- 
yets, are pharmaceuticals, colors, paints, 
jacquers, technical porcelain, metal manu- 
factures, and electrical goods. 


AGREEMENT COVERING 1948 TRADE CoN- 
CLUDED WITH SWITZERLAND 


An agreement between Denmark and 
gwitzerland, arranging for the exchange of 
sted goods during the calendar year 1948, 
was signed at Berne on March 1, 1948, accord- 
ing to & report of March 17 from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Copenhagen. It provides 
for Danish exports to Switzerland to a value 
of 74,000,000 Danish crowns, and for Swiss 
exports, in return, to a value of 64,000,000 
cowns. The balance is to be applied to the 
Danish-Swiss capital account. 

The principal Danish exports agreed upon 
are to include: 2,000 metric tons of butter 
(15,000,000 crowns), 20,000 head of cattle 
(17,000,000 crowns), 1,500 tons of pork (6,750,- 
go crowns) 1,400 tons of eggs (6,300,000 
crowns), fish (4,600,000 crowns), and seeds, 
machinery, and apparatus. 

In exchange, Switzerland is to furnish, in 
addition to smaller quantities of traditional 
gwiss exports, the following, to the Danish 
crown values indicated: Yarns, 9,500,000; 
piece goods, 10,500,000; aniline dyes, 5,000,000; 
metal goods 7,000,000; machinery and ap- 
paratus, 10,000,000 
Switzerland also has agreed to purchase, 
with dollars, between 3,000 and 5,000 metric 
tons Of butter, and 1,500 to 2,500 tons of 
pork, in addition to the above “compensated” 
Danish exports of these products 


pypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN EGYPTIAN EXPORT POLICY 


The Egyptian Export Control Office of the 
Ministry of Finance published a notice in the 
Arabic Edition of the Journal Official No. 50, 
March 25, 1948, that licenses for the ex- 
portation of the following goods will be issued 
if paid for in American dollars, Swiss francs, 
or Belgian francs: 

Locally made carpets, rugs and kKelims; all 
kinds of shoes, leather goods, and locally 
tanned leather; barbed wire (obtained from 
army surplus); jewelry and antiques, orna- 
mentation of which is of silver or plated with 
silver; copperware and brassware, engraved 
or plated; desk supplies made or ornamented 
with mother-of-pearl or ivory; antique win- 
dowpanes and ornamented leather goods; 
leather cushions, colored and ornamented; 
embroidered scarfs of netting; native cloak 
(Shahi) of pure silk; antiques, jewelry, canes, 
fly-flaps of ivory, marmorean, -etc.; orna- 
mented tent parts; baskets; plates; and var- 
lous essential oils 

Heretofore, despite requests for licenses on 
the part of Egyptian exporters and frequent 
indications of interest by American import- 
ers, the exportation of most of these goods 
has been prohibited. This is particularly true 
of handcrafts in silver and other metals. 

In addition, 250 tons of cotton waste 
yarns and 200 tons of raw wool were offered 
for export under the “auction system" in 
which the Egyptian exporter submits his re- 
quest for a license together with a bid or 
offer received from a proposed importer. The 
export office then issues licenses to the ex- 
porter who would receive for the goods the 
largest amount of the desired currency. 
This system is currently being followed by 
the Egyptian authorities in connection with 
other goods available for export in limited 
quantities only. Usually, however, these 
announcements are issued on very short 
notice. The above offers of yarns and raw 
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wool were published in the Journal] Officiel of 
March 25, 1948, and the time limits for re- 
ceipt of offers were set for April 12 and April 
10, 1948, respectively. 

It has been suggested to members of the 
Import and Export Control Committee that 
a more farsighted plan of notifying the pub- 
lic of the proposed export of limited quanti- 
ties of commodities should be adopted in 
order that the importing market in the 
United States could have earlier notice of 
the availability of the products. It is re- 
ported that the suggestions will be given 
consideration. 

The Export Control Office also published 
the following list of goods which may be 
exported without license: Flax, hand-made 
flax ropes and twine; machine-made flax 
twine and ropes (except shoe strings); horse, 
goat, cow, and water-buffalo hair; baskets; 
manganese; buttons made of dom nuts; 
native men's headdress (lebl); fresh flowers; 
sheep casings; Arabic publications; imported 
sponges; chalk; milling stones of Egyptian 
manufacture; sea shells and native jewelry 
made of sea shells; glazed or unglazed earth- 
enware; fumigated feathers of geese, ducks, 
and pigeons; solid and burned molasses; 
alcohlic beverages, except beer; Egyptian- 
made cosmetics; rags, waste yarns, cotton 
and other wastes (2xcept No. 1); safflower; 
curcumin; fins; surplus army nets made of 
flax thread; locally produced spices; defective 
cinema films; Egyptian cigarettes, oriental 
tobacco; minced paper; palm-tree products 
(except reeds and baskets made thereof); 
jewelry imported for sale (locally provided 
documents must be produced to prove that 
they have been imported); iron oxide; shoe 
polish; rubber goods; straw mats, brooms, 
broomcorn seeds; salt; mother-of-pearl; and 
henna, 

The same Journal Officiel carried a notice 
of the Export Control Office authorizing the 
exportation of leather in exchange for the 
imported raw hides. 

The authorization provides that in ex- 
change for the importation of 1 ton of dried 
raw cow hides, or 114 tons of salted raw cow 
hides, one of the following locally produced 
varieties in the quantities mentioned in 
each instance will be exported: (1) 1,200 
kilograms of vegetable-tanned sole leather; 
(2) 750 kilograms of box calf and 120 kilo- 
grams of other vegetable-tanned sole leather; 
(3) 600 kilograms of upper leather (Vach- 
ette) and 300 kilograms of other vegetable- 
tanned sole leather; (4) 600 kilograms of 
upper leather (military) and 350 kilograms 
of other vegetable-tanned sole leather; or 
(5) 750 kilograms of shoes and other leather 
goods. 

When air-dried raw cow hides are imported 
from Karachi, South Africa, Rhodesia, Jaffa, 
East Africa, England, China, Australia, or 
New Zealand, the following quantities under 
(2) above may be exported in exchange: 
500 kilograms of box calf and 200 kilograms 
of other vegetable-tanned sole leather. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIN PLATE REGULATED 


On January 12, 1948, the Egyptian Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry issued decree No. 
6 requisitioning all imported tin plate. The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry will 
regulate the distribution of all requisitioned 
quantities. Importers are requested to clear 
shipments through the customs and to keep 
them in their warehouses pending issuance 
of instructions. 

A further decree (No. 189, dated March 18, 
1948) has been issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry regulating the trade 
in imported tin plate, and a committee has 
been formed in the Ministry to regulate the 
distribution of requisitioned tin plate. This 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Under Secretary of State for Supply Matters 


in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
has as members the Controller of Requisi- 
tion and Distribution Section or his deputy, 
the Director of the Service of Experts, and 
delegates from the Industry Department, the 
Import Control Office of the Ministry of 
Finance, the Federation of Egyptian Indus- 
tries, the Chamber of Oil Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Canned Food Manufacturers, the 
Shell Co., and the Union of Traders and Im- 
porters. 

The functions of the above committee 
will be as follows: 

1. To fix the quantities of tin plate to be 
allocated to each industry and to establish 
regulations relative to the distribution of 
such quantities; 

2. To draft the basis on which prices of 
tin-plate shipments will be fixed; 

3. To study the suggestions and the appli- 
cation of measures tending to keep the 
country supplied with its needs of tin plate; 
and 

4. To investigate supply complaints of the 
various industries. 

In addition, an office to be known as The 
Tin Plate Distribution Office has been 
created. It is composed of delegates from 
the Department of Industry, the Egyptian 
Federation of Industries, the Chamber of 
Oil Manufacturers, the Chamber of Canned 
Food Manufacturers, the Union of Traders 
and Importers, and a permanent delegate 
from the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

The Tin Plate Distribution Office will be 
entrusted with: (1) Preparation of ration 
books for each industry, showing the quanti- 
ties allocated thereto; and (2) distribution of 
each shipment of tin plate to factories within 
the limits and in accordance with the rules 
established by the above-mentioned Com- 
mittee. 

The Customs Administration and the im- 
porters must advise the Tin Plate Distri- 
bution Office of the arrivals of tin-plate 
shipments and furnish details as to dates of 
arrival, quantities received, and other in- 
formation that will help in fixing prices. 

Importers of tin plate must clear ship- 
ments through the customs within 15 days 
of their arrival in port, and hold them in 
their warehouses, pending instructions from 
the Tin Plate Distribution Office. They must 
keep a record of all quantities received. 

Tin-plate-using factories also are required 
by the present decree to keep a register 
showing the quantities of tin plate in stock 
as of the date of this decree, the quantities 
that are delivered to them by the Tin Plate 
Distribution Office, and the quantities used 
in each industrial operation, with the names 
of firms or individual customers, and indi- 
cations as to cost of production, and whole- 
sale and retail prices. These factories must 
also submit to the Tin Plate Distribution 
Office a monthly statement showirg the 
quantities of tin plate received and the 
quantities used during the month. 

The Tin Plate Distribution Office also will 
keep its own registers, showing names of 
importers with the quantities they receive, 
the varieties received and distributed, and 
the quantities distributed to each factory. 

Decree No. 6 was published in the Arabic 
Edition of the Journal Officiel, No. 29, of 
March 22, 1948, and its provisions came into 
force on that date. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS ON PAYMENTS FOR IMPORTS 
REVISED 


Effective April 1, 1948, imports involving 
payment in one of the currencies traded on 
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the free market may be paid for, one-half 
at the official rate of the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund and one-half at the free-market 
rate, according to Avis (notice) No. 307 of 
the French Office des Changes, published in 
the Journal Officiel of March 31, 1948. By 
way of exception to this provision, imports 
of “essential” goods listed in Avis No. 292 
continue to be paid for at the official rate 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
14, 1948, France, Exchange and Finance). 

A further limitation, in addition to those 
specified in Avis No. 296 (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 13, 1948, France, Ex- 
change, and Finance), was placed on the 
credit operations of ‘“‘free-franc’”’ accounts. 
In no case may payment for imports be ef- 
fected by a transfer to the credit of a “free- 
franc” account. 

Avis No. 308, also published in the Journal 
Officiel of March 31, 1948, provided that all 
imports (except goods specified in Avis No. 
292) from the United States and the Portu- 
guese monetary zone must be invoiced in a 
convertible currency (one traded on the free 
market) and that payment must be effected 
in the currency adopted for invoicing (ac- 
cording to the procedure specified in Avis 
No. 307). The convertible currencies speci- 
fied in Avis No. 296 are the Portuguese escudo 
and the United States dollar. 

Avis No. 309, likewise published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 31, 1948, added 
the Swiss franc to the (convertible) cur- 
rencies already traded on the Paris free mar- 
ket and provided that imports and exports 
both should be payable, one-half at the 
free and one-half at the official rate. The 
provisions of this avis were in accordance 
with the terms of an agreement between the 
French and Swiss Governments made public 
on March 20. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
SPECIAL TaX ON RUBBER AGAIN DEFERRED 


Indochina’s special 3 percent ad valorem 
tax on rubber exports and on rubber for local 
consumption, created by Federal Ordinance 
of February 15, 1947, but suspended by order 
of June 10, 1947, for the period from July 1 
through December 31, 1947, has again been 
deferred until further notice. In the absence 
of any notice, this tax is to be deferred until 
June 30, 1948, according to order No. 363 /4258 
of December 29, 1947, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel de l"Indochine of January 8, 1948 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, U. S.—U. K. ZONES, 
GERMANY 


During the 3-month period, ended 
January 31, 1948, industrial activity in 
the Bizonal area of Germany was about 
44 perceni of the level in 1936, according 
to an announcement of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U. S.) 
dated March 10, 1948. This represented 
a considerable gain over the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, when 
the index stood at about 33 percent of the 
1936 level. 

The remarkably mild winter of 1947- 
48, in sharp contrast to the bitter frost 
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and heavy snow of 1946-47, contributed 
to the more satisfactory functioning of 
rail and water transport, and abundant 
rainfall maintained a high level of 
electric-power output. Food difficulties, 
particularly in highly industrialized 
North Rhine-Westphalia, were the most 
important single unfavorable develop- 
ment. These difficulties led to short 
work stoppages throughout the Bizonal 
area during the middle of January 1948. 
Pig-iron output in January reached a 
new occupation peak of 266,000 metric 
tons, thus laying the ground work for 
higher output of ingot steel and rolling- 
mill products in later months. 

The level of industrial output in the 
Southern area (Bavaria, Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, and Hesse) fluctuated during the 
period May 1947 to January 1948 at about 
50 percent of the 1936 level. Production 
in the textile, vehicle, paper and pulp, 
electrical equipment, iron and _ steel, 
ceramics, rubber, mining, stone and 
earth, and leather industries showed 
gains during the fourth quarter of 1947 
over the corresponding period of 1946, 
whereas declines were registered by only 
four industry groups: Sawmills, glass, 
chemicals, and machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The present extensive import program 
for scarce raw Materials, shortages of 
which have heretofore constituted seri- 
ous bottlenecks in many industries, 
probably will result in further improve- 
ment in industrial output. Funds total- 
ing $100,000,000, the largest quarterly 
import budget yet planned, were allo- 
cated for the procurement of imports 
for the first quarter of 1948. Commit- 
ments were made in January for $44,- 
000,000 of this amount for the purchase 
of more than 80 different commodities, 
including $9,000,000 worth of wool, $8,- 
000,000 worth of cotton, and $4,000,000 
worth of crude rubber. 

Among foreign-trade developments 
reported by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for the month of January 1948 
were contracts concluded for the proc- 
essing of tobacco into cigarettes, raw 
ivory into jewelry, and the processing of 
furs to be exhibited at the Basel Fur and 
Leather Fair. Four contracts were 
signed by a German advertising agency 
with American, British, Swiss, and Dutch 
agencies for the advertising of foreign 
services and products in German news- 
papers and periodicals, and one con- 
tract was signed for the services of a 
German opera tenor in making a tour 
of several Swiss cities. Contracts also 
are pending for the sale of distribution 
rights to a German film, which will be 
the first German film exported since the 
beginning of occupation. 

The Joint Export-Import Agency 
reported sales during recent months of 
$200,000 worth of German toys to the 
United States, 5,000 bicycles to Denmark, 


20,000 bicycle lighting sets to Singapore, 
1,600,000 yards of textiles to France 
$220,000 worth of calendered yarn fo, 
the United Kingdom, $800,200 worth of 
rayon for the United States, $320,450 
worth of cretonne to Switzerlang 
$825,000 worth of general textiles to Iran 
$130,000 worth of steel arches and $90,009 
worth of pencils to Italy, and $447,099 
worth of spare parts for ice-making 
machinery to Switzerland. 

A contract in the amount of $2,000 009 
was signed for the repair of Norwegian 
ships at Kiel, and a British firm has 
negotiated for the purchase of scrapped 
vessels from the port of Hamburg for 
$200,000. 

The rapid growth of Bavarian export 
business during the period January 1947 
through March 1948 is indicated by the 
signature of contracts for the sale of 
more than $13,000,000 worth of china and 
technical porcelain, about $12,000,000 
worth of light and heavy industria] 
equipment and Diesel engines, $10,000,000 
worth of textiles, more than $6,000,000 
worth of electrical equipment, about $12.- 
000,000 worth of beer and hops, and 
$2,000,000 worth of bicycles and parts, 
During the same period, sales were made 
to buyers from 57 foreign countries, and 
more than 1,600 foreign buyers have 
visited the Bavarian Foreign Buyer Bu- 
reau. Since August 1947 the JEIA 
Branch Office for Bavaria has sponsored 
the travel of 356 German businessmen to 
foreign countries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
STATUS OF CUSTOMS TARIFF 
The basis for the German customs tariff 
continues to be the Customs Act (Zollgesetz) 


of 1939, together with the Reich Taxation 
Code (Reichsabgabenordnung), neither of 


which has been abrogated by the military 
authorities The Customs Administration 
was made part of the Reich Finance Admin- 
istration by section 39 of the Customs Act 
However, inasmuch as the Reich Finance Ad- 


ministration no longer exists, the powers 
formerly exercised by the Reich Minister of 
Finance have been delegated by the Military 
Governors of the various occupation zones 
to regional German finance authorities. 

In February 1948, the Military Governors 
of the United States and British Zones of 
Occupation authorized the reorganization of 
the Bizonal Economic Administration, grant- 
ing to the Economic Council of that Admin- 
istration the power to enact ordinances on 
customs, and to the Executive Committee of 
that Administration the responsibility for 
executing and administering the measures 
adopted. Accordingly, it appears that the 
functions of the former Reich Finance Ad- 
ministration may henceforth be exercised in 
the United States and British Zones by the 
Administration for Finance (Verwaltung 
fuer Finanzen) of the Bizonal Economic Ad- 
ministration (Verwaltung des Vereinigten 
Wirtschaftsgebietes) In the past, these 
functions have been exercised by the Head 
of the Tax Administration in the British 
Zone, and by the Finance Ministers of the 
State governments in the United States Zone 

In the Soviet Zone, the Finance Adminis- 
tration of the German Economic Commission 
is exercising the functions of the former 
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Reich Finance Administration. No infor- 
mation has been received as to the status of 
the German customs administration in the 
French Zone, but press reports indicate that 
it is not yet fully operative. 

Thus, at the present time, although the 
basic customs legislation and tariff rates are 
uniform throughout Germany, customs ad- 
ministration varies from zone to zone, and 
there is considerable diversity in the customs 
treatment accorded to given classes of im- 
ports, including gift shipments. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ABROGATION OF CERTAIN NATIONAL SOCIAL- 
1st COURT DECISIONS, BERLIN 

Any Berlin court decision made from 
January 30, 1933, to May 9, 1945, is to be 
rescinded if it can be proved that the deci- 
sion was made for political, national, or 
religious reasons, according to an _ order 
issued by the Allied Kommandatura in Ber- 
lin on December 18, 1947. Any person who 
has been affected by such a court decision, 
or, if he is deceased, any interested party or 
the public prosecutor, may apply to the ap- 
propriate court for an order rescinding such 
decision Persons living outside of Berlin 
are at liberty, if they have not made such 
applications to any other court, to apply to 
any Berlin District Court for the rescinding 
of decisions made by any Berlin court 

The rescinding of a decision may be used 
as the basis for civil actions to recover rights 
However, until a special decree of the Kom- 
mandatura is published, no payment may be 
made out of funds of the city of Berlin for 
such purposes 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated April 16, 1948) 


Business conditions during the first 
quarter of 1948 were relatively normal, 
with the volume of buying increasing 
rather sharply during the 6 weeks pre- 
ceding mid-April. Collections were good, 
although the rail embargo during the 
last half of the quarter contributed to 
greater delays than usual. Merchants 
in Guatemala City were generally follow- 
ing the practice of deferring the pay- 
ment of drafts until advice was received 
that merchandise was loaded on rail cars 
at the ports of arrival. 

Nervousness over the international 
situation had several effects in the 
Guatemalan market. In the first place, 
it caused a noticeably heavy upsurge in 
buying and a tendency to lay in inven- 
tories, especially of hard goods. Stocks 
of soft goods, textiles, cotton fabrics, and 
woolens were high, and the buying tend- 
ency was not noted with respect to them. 
Some merchants reported that United 
States suppliers were cutting the size of 
orders, a fact which contributed to the 
purchasing activity. 

There was also spotty activity in cer- 
tain other lines. For example, on April 
5 a sudden fear of shortages in the tire 
market developed, with the result that 
Within a week all dealers’ inventories 
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were reduced drastically and heavy new 
orders were placed with manufacturers. 
Prior to this time stocks of tires had been 
abnormally high, with the market satu- 
rated to such an extent that some mer- 
chants were selling at cost or less to 
reduce inventories. 

Another result of apprehension over 
both the international and domestic 
political situation was a small but notice- 
able flight of capital to the United States. 
Banks reported that between $2,000,0C0 
and $3,000,000 left the country for rea- 
sons not related to commerce in the 
2-months period from February 15 to 
April 15. 

The coffee market became almost 
stagnant as Guatemalan sellers held back 
stocks to speculate on a market price in- 
crease because of European Recovery 
Program buying. United States purchas- 
ers, on the other hand, were reported to 
be refusing to go along, and by mid-April 
the market was comparatively inactive. 

These tendencies, together with the 
fact that the Guatemalan trade balance 
(not the complete balance of payments 
which is yet unreported) was adverse by 
more than $5,000,000, imposed heavy 
drains upon foreign-exchange holdings. 
However, holdings were still several 
hundred percent over prewar levels, and 
there was no apparent cause for alarm. 
It was believed that, when shipments of 
coffee started again, most drains on the 
exchange would be more than covered. 

Figures received from Guatemalan 
customs Officials indicated a sharp trade 
increase during 1947 over 1946. The 
value of total trade was $109,352,172, 
with exports valued at $52,032,891 and 
imports at $57,319,281. Figures for 1946 
showed total trade values to be $72,882,- 
711, composed of exports, $36,679,134, 
and imports, $36,203,577. The United 
States supplied 74.67 percent of Guate- 
malan imports (67.71 percent in 19846) 
and received 86.48 percent of the coun- 
try’s exports (86.62 in 1946). 

Indicative of the greatly increased 
volume of trade since the war are statis- 
tics covering customs policies handled by 
the Central Customhouse in Guatemala 
City. The total of all policies, export, im- 
port, and parcel-post, for 1942-1944 was 
82.599 while the total for 1945-1947 was 
152.664, an increase of 70,065 policies. 

Construction goods, all kinds of iron 
and steel products, wire nails, cement, 
corrugated galvanized sheets, tin plate 
and plumbing fixtures, continued to be 
the principal commodities in short sup- 
ply. Legislation before Congress which 
might be expected to influence this situa- 
tion was a new rental law designed to re- 
define and control the entire relation- 
ship between landlord and tenant. All 
construction firms, dealers in construc- 
tion materials, and landlords have asso- 
ciated to fight the measure, alleging that 
construction will be completely paralyzed 


if it is passed. Tenant groups, organized 
in conjunction with labor unions, favor 
the measure. Few proposed laws during 
the past 2 years have caused as much 
public interest and had such full cover- 
age in the press. 

An embargo imposed by the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America, from 
the middle of February to the end of 
March, drastically reduced the amount 
of cargo arriving in Guatemalan ports 
and provided an opportunity to clear the 
Central Customhouse, the ports of entry, 
and a large percentage of railroad rolling 
stock which was used for storage of mer- 
chandise on sidings throughout the 
country. 

Tourist trade after the first of the year 
was sufficient to keep all facilities filled 
almost to capacity. Agencies, however, 
reported that, despite the heavy traffic, 
profits were low in consequence of in- 
creased operating costs and frequent 
break-down of tour automobiles caused 
by the really deplorable state of Guate- 
malan roads. 

The new Minister of Communications 
and Public Works attacked the highway 
problem with unusual vigor and promised 
swift action to prevent the almost com- 
plete deterioration of the roads during 
the coming rainy season. On a recent 
1,000-mile tour around the country, the 
Minister reported that aproximately 175 
percent of all roads were almost unusable 
or were in immediate need of attention. 

The first large-scale paving project 
in Guatemalan history was expected to 
be under way soon, with surfacing sched- 
uled for 190 kilometers of highway be- 
tween Palin and the Pacific port of San 
Jose and between Taxisco-Escuintla and 
Escuintla-Popoya. A sum of $3,000,000 
was set aside for this purpose in the re- 
cent budget amplification decree. A 
United States firm was the successful 
bidder. 

Outstanding development in the labor 
field was the signing at the end of March 
of a collective contract between the In- 
ternational Railways of Central America 
and the railway workers’ union. Al- 
though union leaders hailed the contract 
as a victory, it provided for only slight 
modifications in the already existing sit- 
uation. A pay rise of approximately 3 
percent of the total pay roll was granted. 
The consumation of the contract, the first 
in Guatemala, lessened labor tension and 
was praised by Government spokesmen 
as being a substantial contribution to 
labor peace. 

Another event of significance in Guate- 
malan economic history was the signing 
and approval of a contract between the 
Government of Guatemala and a Guate- 
malan mining firm, owned by United 
States capital, which was shortly ex- 
pected to initiate the first really large- 
scale mining venture in the history of the 
Republic. Minerals reserved by the com- 
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pany in their claims are, principally, 
lead and zinc. 

The promulgation of the new Guate- 
malan Petroleum Law also proved to be 
of major interest to United States petro- 
leum firms. This law, although based 
upon the Venezuelan law, incorporates 
several severe features not found in it. 
The opinion was expressed that it would 
completely nullify any chance of proving 
Guatemalan areas which are geologically 
favorable for the existence of reserves 
and for the exploitation of such reserves 
if discovered. 

During 1947 three exploration con- 
cessions were issued by the Guatemalan 
Government, and in the last quarter one 
major United States firm began explora- 
tion operations in the Peten area. It is 
understood that the present working 
party includes seven American geologists 
and engineers and from 50 to 100 native 
laborers. 

During the period under review the 
Government repealed an executive reso- 
lution which would have required im- 
port licensing of all commodities which 
are produced in Guatemala. Other ad- 
ministrative measures enacted during 
the first quarter of 1948 were three exec- 
utive resolutions which established mini- 
mum prices for panela (native brown 
sugar), sesame seed, and cotton. Under 
the provisions of these measures, the 
Minister of Economy was empowered to 
make the minimum prices effective by 
Government purchase, financed by a 
stabilization fund to be made available 
by the Bank of Guatemala. Another 
commodity came under more restrictive 
control during the period, when the 
Director General of National Economy 
announced that no export licenses for 
cocoa beans would be granted for the 
present agricultural year. 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT EXPROPRIATION OF COASTAL 
AREAS AUTHORIZED 


The expropriation, by the Government 
of Guatemala, of a 1,500-meter coastal 
area in all of the maritime-land Zone of 
the Republic has been authorized by an 
Executive Resolution of January 28, 
1948, according to an Embassy report of 
February 2, 1948. 

The resolution provides that the tech- 
nical demarcation of this coastal area 
shall be carried out in order that the 
Government may take advantage of it 
for collective benefit. Persons or juri- 
dical entities having property rights in 
this zone shall be required to relinquish 
said rights whenever the acquisition of 
said zone through expropriation shall be 
considered to be of public utility and 
necessity. However, whenever proper- 
ties in this zone are expropriated, the 
owners shall be duly reimbursed. The 
provisions of the measure do not apply to 
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immovable property located in urbanized 
areas within the affected zones. 

The resolution also provides that for 
reasons of national security and of pub- 
lic utility and necessity, the Chiquimu- 
lilla Canal, and its prolongation to the 
Port of San Jose, shall constitute the in- 
ternal boundary of the reserve zone, up to 
100 meters landward of its banks, regard- 
less of whether the canal extends beyond 
the 1,500-meter limit. It stipulates, 
moreover, that this area must be expro- 
priated, with due compensation being 
made to the property holders. This is 
the only instance where a particular area 
is singled out for necessary expropria- 
tion. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. 5. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated March 29, 1948) 


India’s annual Central-Government 
budget was presented to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Minister of Finance on 
February 28. Some tax relief to corpora- 
tions and higher income earners was pro- 
vided, but, in order to cover the resultant 
loss of revenue and to provide, in addi- 
tion, further revenue to offset largely the 
estimated deficit in the budget for 1948- 
49, substantial increases in indirect taxa- 
tion were proposed. The Finance Min- 
ister stated that the aim of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy was to keep the 
level of taxation reasonably high so that 
the wealthier people are called on for an 
equitable contribution to the needs of 
the State, but leaving a genuine margin 
for savings to flow back into investment. 
New taxes imposed included increased 
excises on tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
matches. 

In explanation of India’s more re- 
strictive import policy which became ef- 
fective January 1, 1948, the Minister of 
Commerce has again emphasized the 
growing difficulties in making adequate 
dollar exchange available for essential 
import requirements. The earlier re- 
strictions of July 1, 1947, are only now 
beginning to be apparent in the de- 
creasing flow of merchandise.’ To in- 
crease import purchasing power, the 
Government of India has set a merchan- 
dise export target for 1948-49 of 20 per- 
cent over the 1947-48 figure, which it is 
estimated by the Minister of Commerce 
will reach 3,000,000,000 rupees ‘approxi- 
mately $910,000,000). A general policy 
of relaxing export control is announced, 


‘Preliminary United States trade statistics 
for February 1948 reveal that United States 
exports to India dropped from $28,267,000 in 
January to $17,508,000. In the same month, 
India’s merchandise trade balance with the 
United States was reversed from a negative 
balance of $6,016,000 in January to a posi- 
tive balance of $6,410,000 


with additions to the articles on the free 
list to be made from time to time, cop. 
sistent with the supply position of the 
country. 

India’s jute-goods export policy was 
under severe criticism during the month 
of March by both local established ship. 
pers and oversea buyers. Destinationa} 
jute-goods quotas are to be retained ae. 
cording to the latest official announce. 
ment in order (1) to direct exports to 
hard-currency countries; (2) to facili. 
tate food-purchase programs with par. 
ticular countries; and (3) to maintain 
trade sanctions against South Africa, 
The jute-goods export policy also con. 
templates a spreading of the trade 
among a greater number of shippers, 
provided they can substantiate their ap- 
plications for quotas with firm orders 
followed by letters of credit. 

An all-round improvement in the food- 
supply outlook for the immediate future 
was reported during March by the Minis. 
ter of Food. Prices on imported grain 
had eased and increased quantities had 
arrived from overseas. The Minister of 
Food also reported better procurement of 
grain in local surplus areas. The over- 
all food position of the country is more 
hopeful than for some time. 

As from March 1, 1948, exports and 
imports between India and Pakistan were 
brought under the purview of India’s 
customs and trade-control regulations, 
It has been announced officially that dis- 
cussions will be initiated shortly between 
the Dominions of India and Pakistan for 
the conclusion of a general trade agree- 
ment. Tentative agreement already has 
been reached for the exchange of Indian 
cloth for Pakistan raw cotton, and other 
similar arrangements are expected to 
follow pending the conclusion of a gen- 
eral agreement. 

The first Indian-built oceangoing 
steamship, with a deadweight capacity 
of 8,000 tons was launched on March 14 
at the Scindia shipyard at Vizagapatam. 
A second 8,000-ton ship is scheduled for 
launching within 6 months. 

A two-man delegation is being sent 
to Switzerland to negotiate for manu- 
facture in India of automatic-telephone 
equipment. 

On March 17, direct air service between 
the United States and India was extended 
to New Delhi with a weekly service. 

There was an increase during Febru- 
ary in coal loadings at Indian mines. 
The daily average was 2,748 wagons—an 
increase of 627 loaded on all broad-gage 
railways as compared with the preceding 
month. There was an all-round speed- 
up of coal production. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT DuTYy REDUCED ON MANGANESE ORE 


The export duty on manganese ore has 
been reduced to 15 percent ad valorem, 
according to an announcement recently 
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jssued DY the Government of India. This fig- 
ure is substantially lower than the specific 
duty of 20 rupees (about $6) per long ton 
which was put into effect provisionally on 
February 29, as announced in ForREIGN ComM- 
merce WEEKLY of March 20. 


New IMPORT REGULATIONS FOR SopA ASH 
AND CAUSTIC SODA 

According to a recent announcement of 
the Government of India, licenses for the 
importation of soda ash and caustic soda will 
be issued freely until June 30, 1948, pro- 
yided applicants can produce evidence that 
they can import the quantity applied for ata 
ci. f. value not exceeding 400 rupees (about 
$120) per long ton of soda ash, or 56 rupees 
(about $16.80) per hundred weight (112 

unds) of caustic soda. Licenses for the 
actual requirements of consumers of caustic 
soda may, however, be granted up to ac. i. f. 
yalue of 60 rupees (about $18) per hundred- 
weight. Licenses for either product will be 
yalid only for imports made at or below the 
c. 1. f. price specified in them. Importers 
will not be allowed to open letters of credit 
or make remittances at a price exceeding that 
specified in the license, and customs clear- 
ance will not be granted without adequate 
evidence to show that the goods are imported 
at or below the c. i. f. price referred to in 
the licenses. 


Ireland (Kire) 
Economic Conditions 


New AGRICULTURE POLICY ANNOUNCED 


The Minister of Agriculture recently 
announced the basic agricultural policy 
to be followed by the new Irish Govern- 
ment. Included in the proposed program 
are a guaranteed wheat price for the next 
5 years, the encouragement of maximum 
production of fat and store cattle for 
export to Great Britain, and increased 
production of oats, barley, and potatoes. 

The Government’s guaranty of a price 
of 62s. 6d. per 280-pound barrel of mill- 
able wheat for the next 5 years is an in- 
crease from the 57s. 6d. price which con- 
trolled the 1947 crop. On the subject of 
cattie, the Minister emphasized the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to increase supplies of 
fat and store cattle for the British mar- 
ket. A greater production of barley, oats, 
and potatoes is anticipated, since there 
exist certain and profitable markets. 
Barley not required by distillers and 
brewers will be used as a foodstuff substi- 
tute for corn. Potatoes not used for hu- 
man consumption will be a basic founda- 
tion in the diet of pigs. Moreover, the 
British, it is anticipated, will purchase at 
satisfactory prices whatever surplus po- 
tatoes may be available. 

Local experts have estimated that Irish 
farm lands require an immediate dress- 
ing of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of 
ground limestone and an annual dressing 
thereafter of 2,000,000 tons. The Minis- 
ter recommended the establishment of 8 
or 10 manufacturing plants for the pro- 
duction of ground limestone. It was esti- 
mated that total requirements of sugar 
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can be met by 80,000 acres planted to 
beets. 

The Government will continue to ren- 
der assistance in increasing the supply of 
pigs, poultry, and eggs, the output of 
which will depend upon the price and 
availability of feedstuffs. As a result of 
the recent Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement, 
a plan has been worked out for the fi- 
nancing and development of greatly in- 
creased supplies of poultry and eggs. 
Under this plan, Great Britain will fi- 
nance the construction of hatcheries in 
Ireland. 

The decision of the Government to 
abandon the policy of compulsory tillage 
after this coming crop year, was an- 
nounced previously. 


ADVERSE BALANCE OF TRADE CONTINUES 


The Department of Industry and Com- 
merce recently announced that imports 
into Ireland (Eire) in 1947 were valued at 
a record high of £130,812,000, an increase 
of £58,769,000 over the 1946 total of 
£72,043 ,000. Total exports in 1947 
amounted to £38,802,000, as compared 
with £38,575,000 in 1946. Consequently, 
the visible adverse balance of trade, 
which was £33,468,000 in 1946, increased 
to £92,010,000 in 1947. 

The United Kingdom continued to be 
the major purchaser of Irish products 
and also the principal supplier of Irish 
imports, taking 90 percent of Ireland’s 
export trade and supplying 40 percent of 
its total imports. Exports to the United 
Kingdom declined from £35,715,000 in 
1946 to £34,601,000 in 1947, whereas im- 
ports from that source totaled £54,209,- 
000 in 1947, as compared with £37,594,000 
in 1946. 

During 1947, Ireland’s visible dollar de- 
ficiency on trade with the United States 
was nearly £29,000,000, as imports from 
the United States rose from £8,476,000 
in 1946 to £29,114,000. This increase is 
attributed largely to sizable purchases of 
United States coal, wheat, and flour. 
During this same period, Irish exports to 
the United States declined from £578,000 
to £286,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALUE OF WOOLEN CLOTH UNDER QUOTA 
CHANGED 


The Government of Ireland (Eire) has 
changed the valuation of “woolen cloth 
which measures 12 inches or more in width, 
weighs 7 ounces or more per square yard, and 
is of a value of more than 3 shillings per 
yard” for the purpose of import quota (part 
I of the Schedule to the Control of Imports 
(Quota No. 13) Order, 1935) from ‘3 shil- 
lings” to “4 shillings.” The global quota for 
the period March 1, 1948, through August 31, 
1948, for woolen cloth of the above type as 
amended, is 2,000,000 yards. 





Portugal’s imports of medicines during 
the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 301 
metric tons. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS ON FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS LIBERALIZED 


Government authorization is no longer re- 
quired for investments in Italy by foreign 
nationals, according to a decree published in 
the Gazzetta Ufficiale of April 7, 1948, and 
effective on the following day. 

The new decree repeals decree-law No. 807 
of July 24, 1942, making foreign capital in- 
vestments subject to Government authori- 
zation, and liberalizes exchange controls with 
regard to investments and the proceeds 
thereof made in Italy after April 8, 1948, by 
foreigners or Italians resident abroad, in 
foreign exchange or in freely transferable 
foreign currency which is turned over to the 
Italian Exchange Office. 

It provides, with respect to the afore- 
mentioned investments, for the transfer 
abroad by the Italian Exchange Office 
(Italcambi) through the Bank of Italy or 
its accredited banks of: 

1. The income, the interest, or profits, from 
investments in real estate or in loans, also 
the dividends and interest actually received 
from investments in shares of stock and 
bonds acquired or subscribed to in Italy, 
the said transfers are limited to 1 percent in 
excess of the annual legal rate of interest 
(which is established at 5 percent per annum 
by the Civil Code); 

2. The capital derived from liquidation of 
investments, limited to the amount of for- 
eign exchange originally imported, provided 
the transfer is requested after 2 years from 
the investment date and in an amount not 
to exceed, for any 2-year period, 50 percent 
of the amount invested. 

(Amounts not withdrawable, whether of 
capital or earnings, may be utilized according 
to the Italian foreign exchange regulations 
in force.) 

The investments indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs also may be made in 
machinery for industrial plants or installa- 
tions up to a value equivalent to one-half 
of the total amount to be invested. In such 
cases, the investment, insofar as the machin- 
ery is concerned, is subject to the authoriza- 
tion of the appropriate ministries, and the 
transfer abroad of the capital corresponding 
to the foreign exchange or currency invested 
in machinery cannot be requested until 5 
years trom the date of investment. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated April 21, 1948) 


Disappointing receipts of cotton from 
the 1948 harvest, failure of exports to 
improve, and increased political tension 
were factors contributing to a clouded 
business atmosphere. Official ceilings 
for meat prices were raised. Generally 
higher prices for many staples indicated 
that there has been no interruption in 
the prolonged upward movement of 
prices. 

However, retail sales in nearly all lines 
continued active, and merchants were 
unable to meet the demand for many 
classes of imported consumer goods, par- 
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ticularly those listed as “nonessential” 
for exchange-control purposes. Im- 
ported textiles and thread, in particular, 
were in short supply. 

A new income-tax law which is ex- 
pected to increase the total annual rev- 
enue yield was announced April 13. The 
new law eliminates the former system 
under which the tax applied to business 
enterprises was based on statements 
submitted by the taxpayer, and substi- 
tutes a “net taxable income” based on 
estimates to be made by the tax-collect- 
ing agency “taking into consideration the 
volume of the taxpayer’s business and 
other elements considered suitable” for 
estimating a taxpayer’s income. Only 
banks and other financial institutions 
will continue to pay the income tax on 
the basis of their balance sheets. The 
income tax derived from livestock opera- 
tions is to be based on a fixed amount of 
2.50 guaranies for each head of cattle 
“sold or exported,’ including cattle 
slaughtered by the meat-packing plants 

Another recent decree-law removed a 
number of tax exemptions and duty- 
free privileges, particularly various privi- 
leges accorded -previously to the mixed 
Government-private corporations, the 
Bank of Paraguay, and other govern- 
mental and quasigovernmental agencies. 
The measure was designed to meet the 
objections of commercial enterprises to 
state trading acivities. 

A significant change in the Paraguayan 
Government's policy with respect to state 
trading seems to be indicated by another 
recent decree which prohibits state trad- 
ing by the National Subsistence Adminis- 
tration so far as concernsimports. Trad- 
ing in certain domestically produced 
commodities apparently will be continued 
by that agency. 

River transportation was still retarded 
by low water in the Paraguay River. 
The movement of gasoline to Asuncion 
was accordingly reduced and the chronic 
gasoline shortage became worse. 

The outlook for canned-meat produc- 
tion in 1947 brightened. The two large 
foreign-owned meat-packing plants be- 
gan their annual season in the week of 
April 19. 

The third plant began operations 
early in March. Only 30,000 head of 
domestic cattle, however, thus far have 
been allocated to the meat packers, and 
the packers still had no assurance that 
they would be able to import their usual 
supplies of live cattle from nearby areas 
in northern Argentina. Argentine re- 
Strictions this year prevent importation 
of live cattle into Paraguay except 
against payment in dollars. 

The movement of cotton to market 
slowed down, and estimates for this 
year’s crop of seed cotton were lowered 
from 30,000 to 20,000 metric tons. Dam- 
age to the crop by insect pests and dis- 
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ease was greater than had been antici- 
pated. To these difficulties were added 
damage by drought during the planting 
season and a pronounced movement of 
Paraguayan cotton in contraband across 
the border. 

The tobacco crop, as well as cattle 
hides, moved slowly into export chan- 
nels, party because exporters were hold- 
ing stocks in anticipation of being able to 
sell for dollars. Normally these com- 
modities had been sold in the sterling 
area. Exporters of tung oil recently were 
authorized to sell the oil against payment 
in sterling because they were unable to 
market the oil in dollar areas 

President Morinigo in his message at 
the opening session of the House of 
Representatives on April 1 announced 
that expenditures required to restore 
public tranquillity last year amounted 
to some 15,000,000 guaranies. The mes- 
sage indicated that other Government 
expenditures had increased, while for- 
eign trade had declined. Exports in 
1947 were reduced to 66,090,000 guar- 
anies, from 83,000,000 in 1946; imports 
in 1947 were valued at 2,000,000 guar- 
anies more than the total of 66,009,000 
guaranies recorded in 1946. The mes- 
sage expressed the opinion that there 
were good prospects of complete eco- 
nomic recovery during 1948. 

Contruction activity was at a high 
level. 

The Bank of Paraguay’s general index 
of the cost of living of workers’ families 
at Asuncion advanced from 332 at the 
end of February 1948 to 385 on March 31 
(1938=100). 

The Public Enterprise Administration, 
a Government agency created last August 
to take over certain Government prop- 
erties and to carry on various industrial 
and commercial activities, formally took 
over operation of the Government-owned 
Tacumbu rock quarry on April 17. The 
new agency had been inactive until re- 
cently. A representative of the agency 
visited Buenos Aires in April to study 
possibilities of constructing a cement 
plant in Paraguay. Establishment of a 
cement industry was one of the several 
industrial activities which the agency 
was to undertake. 

Imports of commodities listed as non- 
essential were still rigidly controlled by 
the Bank of Paraguay in order to con- 
serve dollar exchange and to assure the 
use of the limited supply of dollar ex- 
change for strictly essential purposes. 
As of April 21, there had been no sales of 
auction-market exchange since March 
12. The Bank’s exchange-control regu- 
lations were not modified. 

The free-market premium remained at 
10 percent, while official-market rates 
were unchanged. Curb rates for dollars, 
however, moved upward from about 4.30 
in March to 4.50 at a recent date. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY Aq 
LIMA 
(Dated April 9, 1948) 


The total foreign-exchange receipts of 
banks were down seasonally from 
$9,900,000 in January to $8,000,000 jp 
February; sales of exchange declineg 
from $8,300,000 to $7,700,000. Funds of 
the Central Reserve Bank available for 
international payments on February 28 
were $12,700,000. This represents a de. 
cline of $1,300,000 from the bank’s pogj. 
tion at the end of December. The de. 
crease resulted from the settlement of 
obligations pending at the close of 1947. 

Selling quotations for dollars in the 
free exchange market declined from 16,09 
soles per dollar on February 28 to 1439 
soles per dollar at the end of March. The 
principal factors contributing to the im. 
provement of the sol were smaller de- 
mand for dollars to pay for merchandise 
which had arrived in Peru and the sale in 
the free market of a substantial quantity 
of gold certificates which had accumu. 
lated during the period when the open 
market rate was fixed at 10.00 soles to 
the dollar. 

A supreme decree of February 20, pub- 
lished in March, established regulations 
governing the use of gold certificates, 
which are negotiable in the free exchange 
market. The exchange realized from the 
sale of gold certificates may be used for 
the importation of mining machinery 
and equipment, commodities in priority 
group C, and other commodities such as 
machinery, tools, and raw materials for 
use by the applicant, for which import li- 
censes may be granted by the exchange- 
control] authorities. The new regulations 
pertain to new orders as well as ship- 
ments in the customs warehouses and 
merchandise already cleared from cus- 
toms. 

A Supreme Decree of February 25, only 
recently published, authorizes the Na- 
tional Housing Corporation to float an 
18,000,000-sol loan to finance the con- 
struction of housing units. The issue is 
to be sold at par in two series and will 
bear 6 percent interest. The loan will 
be amortized at par over 20 years 

Imports in December 1947 totaled 
45.382 metric tons valued at 105,594,877 
soles, as compared with 54,918 metric 
tons valued at 101,206,062 soles in De- 
cember 1946. Exports in December 1947 
were 133,930 metric tons valued at 94,- 
829.381 soles, as against 176,783 metric 
tons valued at 89,806,421 soles in Decem- 
ber 1946. 

Entries for the calendar year 1947 ag- 
gregated 575,600 metric tons valued at 
1,092,321,899 soles, as compared with 
543,948 metric tons valued at 802,305,862 
soles in 1946. Total exports in 1947 were 
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1,582,748 metric tons valued at 1,002,- 
943,010 soles, as compared with 1,761,600 
metric tons valued at 983,583,386 soles in 
1946. 

On March 6 the Superintendency of 
Foreign Commerce announced through 
the press that customs clearance would 
be granted fo1 goods in customhouses 
which had been paid for by February 29, 
1948. A previous notice of February 18 
gave clearance for goods in customhouses 
which had been paid for by January 31, 
1948. These measures were taken to 
provide relief to importers of goods not 
covered by import permits and paid for 
with free-market exchange. The issu- 
ance of import permits providing for 
payment with free-market exchange has 
been suspended since September 23, 1947, 
except to the extent permitted by the 
gold-certificate system referred to above. 

The food situation has improved fol- 
lowing imports of rice from Ecuador, 
larger domestic sugar quotas, and a 
seasonal increase in supplies of potatoes. 
Further improvement is expected from 
the coming ha: ests of grains and pota- 
toes, a normi onal rise in cattle mar- 
keting, and the provision of edible fats 
by the new cotton crop. Despite this, 
however, food supplies probably will re- 
main short of demand, and it is likely 
that the improvement will be only tem- 
porary, with subsequent serious short- 
ages and rising prices. Wheat stocks in 
Peru are small, but critical shortages 
have been avoided by fairly regular ship- 
ments from Argentina 

The output of Pima cotton in 1948 will 
be small for the second consecutive year, 
as plantings have been restricted by the 
inadequate supply of water in the Piura 
Valley. In other coastal valleys irriga- 
tion water has been relatively abundant. 
Both sugarcane and cotton are reported 
to be in exceptionally good condition. 

A decree of March 29 prohibited fur- 
ther diversion to other uses of agricul- 
tural lands located in the Province of 
Lima. Promulgation of the decree was 
motivated by the critical shortage of 
agricultural products in the Lima area 
and the inflationary tendeney resulting 
from the urbanization of agricultural 
lands. 

Preliminary figures indicate that mine 
production in Peru continued to decline 
in 1947 as it has done for the past several 
years. Exceptions to the general down- 
ward trend are gold and zinc. The fol- 
lowing preliminary estimates of the 1947 
production of some of the more im- 
portant metals refer to total fine metal 
contained in all kinds of products: Gold, 
7,470 kilograms; silver, 370,000 kilo- 
grams; copper, 24,000 metric tons; lead, 
39,000 metric tons; zinc, 55,000 metric 
tons; vanadium (V.O;), 776,500 kilo- 
grams; tungsten ‘(WO,), 240 metric tons; 
antimony, 1,000 metric tons; and bis- 
muth, 240 metric tons. 
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A Presidential decree which will have 
the effect of considerably reducing Peru- 
vian export taxes on copper, silver, and 
lead was issued on March 31, 1948. The 
total reduction in export taxes on these 
metals is estimated for 1948 at about 
$1,250,000. The reduction will bring con- 
siderable relief to miners and processors 
of base-metal ores. 

Peruvian crude-oil production for 1947 
was 12,763,807 barrels, a 2.5 percent in- 
crease over the 1946 figure of 12,455,991 
barrels, thus arresting the downward 
trend of production of recent years. The 
small increase resulted from a greater 
number of well completions in estab- 
lished fields. The 1947 natural gasoline 
production was 1,007,438 barrels, com- 
pared with 1,041,536 barrels in 1946. 

There were no public developments 
with respect to the Sechura Desert Con- 
tract or pending petroleum legislation, 
but, behind the scenes, there was active 
discussion by Government officials of 
possible solutions of the present paralysis 
of oil exploration. 

A shipment of 50 tons of frozen sword- 
fish to New York was made in March. 
‘This is the first commercial shipment of 
this type of fish from Peru. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-QUOTA SYSTEM ESTABLISHED 


According to the United States Embassy in 
Peru, the Superintendency of Foreign Com- 
merce on April 4, 1948, announced in the 
Lima press that during the month of April 
a quota system for imports would be estab- 
lished and applications for import licenses 
would be received in accordance with public 
notices to be made from time to time. 
Simultaneously notice was given that begin- 
ning April 5, applications for licenses would 
be received for raw materials, supplies, and 
repair parts for manufacturing plants in ac- 
cordance with the quotas established by the 
National Society of Industries 


IMPORT LICENSES WITH OFFICIAL EXCHANGE 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Peru, on March 23, 1948, 
the Superintendency of Foreign Commerce 
announced in the press that holders of im- 
port licenses calling for payment with official 
exchange must submit between April 1 and 
10, inclusive, certain information regarding 
their outstanding licenses. Beginning April 
11, licenses for which the stipulated infor- 
mation is not submitted are to be invalidated. 

The purpose of the regulation apparently 
is to take an inventory of licenses calling for 
payment with official exchange 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SOVIET ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


A trade agreement providing for a com- 
modity exchange valued at $56,000,000 was 
signed between Poland and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany on March 15, 1948. Poland is 
to deliver coal, coke, benzol, naphthalene, 
iron ore, rolled iron, nonferrous metals, and 
food articles, particularly fish, whereas the 


Soviet Zone will deliver to Poland potassium 
salts, timber, scrap iron, products of the ma- 
chine industry, chemicals, and other articles. 

This is one of a number of similar trade 
agreements recently concluded by Poland 
with other countries, including Great Brit- 
ain, Czechoslovakia, Yuguslavia, the Soviet 
Union, Norway, and Denmark. 

The new agreement between Poland and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany is in .he nature 
of a blanket agreement and provides for the 
conclusion of definite trade transactions be- 
tween individual Polish and German firms. 
All deliveries under the new agreement are 
to be made before the end of 1948. 

The first trade agreement reached between 
Po’and and the Soviet Zone was concluded 
on February 2, 1946, and provided for a com- 
modity exchange valued at $14,000,000; the 
next one was signed on March 29, 1947, and 
covered commodities valued at $26,000,000. 


MOoONEY-ORDER SERVICE RESUMED 


Postal money-order service between Poland 
and the United States, was scheduled to be 
resumed April 1, 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement in The Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of March 25, 1948. Therefore, ap- 
plications for money orders for payment in 
Poland may now be accepted. 

Money orders issued in Poland for payment 
in the United States will be subject to re- 
strictions, and their purchase will be allowed 
only upon authority of the Foreign Funds 
Control of Poland. 

(Information received from Polish sources 
indicates that remittances sent from the 
United States to Poland should be issued 
in dollars. Money orders will be paid in 
Poland at the rate of 400 zlotys to the dollar.) 


~ © 
Economic Conditions 


Although there was no marked de- 
velopment in Siamese business and fi- 
nancial circles during February, efforts 
were intensified to increase exports of 
key commodities for the purpose of ob- 
taining foreign exchange. There was 
little activity on the import side, pending 
clarification of the Government’s over- 
all trade policies. Gold bullion prices 
showed an increase, and the open-market 
dollar value of the baht depreciated con- 
siderably. Prices of foodstuffs in gen- 
eral showed some incrcase, but no ap- 
preciable rise in the cost of living was 
registered. 

A widespread rumor that the pound 
sterling would be devalued was reflected 
in the sudden drop of the baht on the 
open market from about 17.50 to the dol- 
lar to approximately 22 baht to the dollar, 
effected through conversion of Hong 
Kong dollars and sterling to baht and re- 
conversion into United States dollars. 
Despite the fact that the rumor was 
stopped, the baht failed to rise above 20 
to the dollar by the end of February. 

Virtual exhaustion of the country’s 
gold stocks and high gold prices were at- 
tributed by the Deputy Minister of 
Finance to the fact that large amounts 
of bullion were being turned into orna- 
ments. The opinion was also expressed 
by the same source that unless the im- 
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port of gold was soon permitted, general 
trade would be adversely affected. The 
present import regulation requiring that 
gold be sold at the official rate of ex- 
change to the Bank of Siam amounts to 
an import ban, since the official rate of 
exchange is approximately 10 baht to the 
dollar, compared with the open-market 
rate of about 20 baht to the dollar. 

The considerable activity in the rub- 
ber trade during the month was at- 
tributed to the favorable exchange, bet- 
ter shipping, and the decree of February 
3 that exporters of rubber from any 
Siamese port would be required to sur- 
render only 20 percent of their foreign- 
exchange proceeds. Export shipments in 
February amounted to 3,387 long tons, or 
an increase of 451 tons over the 2,936 
tons exported in January. The local 
market quotation for first-grade smoked 
sheets rose from 5.40 baht to 5.70 baht per 
kilogram. 

February rice exports of 64,101 metric 
tons showed an increase over January 
shipments of 54,937 tons. March ship- 
ments of 73,395 tons brought the total 
for the first quarter of the year to 192,432 
tons, and gave some substance to esti- 
mates that total 1948 shipments would 
be far in excess of the approximately 
400,000 metric tons exported in 1947. 

There were no tin exports during Feb- 
ruary, and January shipments amounted 
to only about 540 long tons, largely tin 
ores. 

Trading in shellac became active in 
February, and prices stood at the rela- 
tively high level of about 300 baht per 60 
kilograms. From supplies which arrived 
regularly in Bangkok, shipments were 
made to India, which country required 
imports to supplement local production 
required in shellac manufacture. These 
exports caused considerable agitation 
among Siamese shellac manufacturers, 
who are at present endeavoring to form 
an association for the purpose of 
standardizing Siamese shellac so that it 
may compete in world markets on more 
nearly equal terms with the Indian 
product. 

During the month under review, the 
Minister of Agriculture of the provisional 
government announced that there was no 
likelihood of the nationalization of the 
country’s forest industry. Total forest 
area under exploitation at present is esti- 
mated at about 24,700 square miles, of 
which roughly 37 percent is exploited by 
the Government-owned Forest Industry 
Organization. 

With a view to rehabilitation of the 
fishing industry, an important source of 
food supply, the Minister of Agriculture 
asked for an allotment of 1,000,000 baht 
for the establishment of a Fishery Exper- 
imental Station at Samud Prakarn. 
Shortage of wire for use in fish traps has 
hampered fishing activities. 
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During February automobile dealers 
made special efforts to dispose of their 
accumulated stocks by cutting prices and 
using various other schemes to stimulate 
sales. Radio dealers likewise were at- 
tempting to stimulate sales of radios in 
an attempt to reduce relatively large 
stocks. In some cases sets which for- 
merly had sold for 2,700 baht were offered 
for 1,800 baht. 

Prices in many other lines, including 
foodstuffs, showed an upward trend. In 
the course of the month, the price of 
copra increased from 210 baht per 60 
kilograms to 280 baht; unit coconut-oil 
prices rose from 480 to 510 baht per 60 
kilograms; and toilet soap from 198 to 
205 baht per case. From 150 baht per 
kwien (1 kwien=3,200 pounds) at the end 
of January, the price of salt increased to 
210 baht early in February. This in- 
crease Was attributed to local flood con- 
ditions which affected producing areas. 

It was announced in February that the 
Bangkok Municipality, in order to bring 
about more efficient bus service, would 
form a monopoly for the operation of the 
city’s busses. Coordinated service for all 
sections of the city is promised. 

Plans have been made by the Thai Nav- 
igation Co. to increase coastal shipping 
service, now limited to that offered by 
six small ships. This limited coastal 
service, in addition to a fortnightly serv- 
ice between Bangkok and Singapore of- 
fered by the Thai Maritime Navigation 
Co., constitutes the bulk of Siamese ship- 
ping. It has been reported that efforts 
are being made to consolidate these two 
companies, both of which are Govern- 
ment-owned, into one Government con- 
cern which would operate both coastal 
and ocean shipping. 

It was announced during the month 
that the Thai Electric Corporation Lim- 
ited’s gross income for 1947 amounted to 
41,000,000 baht, with a profit of 5,000,000 
baht. This company, which owns the 
largest electric power plant now in opera- 
tion in Siam, will be taken over by the 
Siamese Government on December 31, 
1949, at a price of 12,000,000 baht. ac- 
cording to a previous announcement of 
the Ministry of Commerce. 


oe . 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


SPANISH BUDGET FoR 1948 


The general budget of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment for the year 1948 was published 
as a law of December 27, in the Official Bul- 
letin of the State, December 29, 1947, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Embassy 
in Madrid. 

Total receipts were estimated at 15,115,- 
000,000 pesetas, and expenditures at 15,196,- 
000,000 pesetas, leaving an initial deficit of 
approximately 81,000,000 pesetas. Compared 
with the 1947 budget, anticipated receipts in 
1948 are 2,151,000.000 pesetas greater, and 


estimated expenditures exceed the corre. 
sponding 1947 figure by 973,000,000 Pesetas. 
The new budget represents, therefore, g de. 
termined attempt to hold Government ex. 
penditures near the existing level, while in. 
creased taxes are expected virtually to elim). 
nate the budgetary deficit and reinforce the 
deflationary fiscal and monetary policy pe. 
gun in 1947 

The proportion of total expenditures de. 
voted to servicing the public debt, the debts 
of the various Ministries and of the “ay. 
tonomous organizations” was 15.3 percent jn 
1947 and 22.4 percent for 1948. Expendi. 
tures for the three military Ministries of the 
Government, including their operations jpn 
Morocco, amounted to 39.2 percent in 1947 
and 38.8 percent for 1948 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Furs: SPECIAL Tax INCREASED 
Effective March 1, 1948, the special fur 
tax collected in Sweden on imported dressed 
loose pelts has been increased from 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent ad valorem by royal de- 
cree No. 68 of February 27, 1948, published 


in Svensk Forfattningssamling of February 
27 

This special fur tax was established in 
1943 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


SIGNIFICANT COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION ENACTED 


A significant colonial legislative meas- 
ure—The Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act—received Royal assent on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1948, after prior passage by 
Parliament, and became law on that 
date. 

The new law. which has attracted 
widespread attention throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, pro- 
vides for the establishment of two pub- 
lic corporations—the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Overseas Food 
Corporation—with total resources of 
£110,000,000 and £55,000,000, respectively. 

The larger of the two bodies, the 
Colonial Development Corporation, con- 
sisting of a chairman, a deputy chair- 
man, and not less than 4 nor more than 
10 other members, is responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
has as its duty the “investigation, for- 
mulation, and carrying out of projects 
for developing resources of colonial ter- 
ritories with a view to the expansion of 
production therein of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, or for other agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or trade development therein.” 
It is authorized to undertake projects 
itself or in association with government 
and private bodies or persons, and it 
may engage in all necessary activities 
including the processing and marketing 
of products. The corporation is to be 
financed by loans or advances from the 
Exchequer up to £100,000,000, and, in 
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addition, it may borrow up to £10,000,000 
from other sources. 

The second body _ established—the 
Overseas Food Corporation—is respon- 
sible to the Minister of Food, and its 
activities are confined to promoting the 
production of foodstuffs and agricul- 
tural products outside the United King- 
dom. It will not be confined to British 
colonial territories and, in fact, is to op- 
erate in the colonies only at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The new Overseas Food Cor- 
poration, however, is specifically author- 
ized by the Act to take over operation of 
the East African Groundnuts Scheme.’ 
The Overseas Food Corporation is to be 
financed in similar manner as the Over- 
seas Development Corporation, except 
that it has borrowing powers of only 
£50,000,000 plus £5,000,000 for temporary 
borrowings from other sources than the 
Exchequer. 

In the case of both corporations, provi- 
sion is made for consultations with colo- 
nial governments before individual proj- 
ects are undertaken. General provision 
also is made for safeguarding the health 
and welfare of employees of both bodies. 

Although an important purpose for 
this legislation is to help alleviate short- 
ages of raw materials and foodstuffs in 
the United Kingdom by facilitating in- 
creased production in the colonies, the 
Act marks an important step toward 
hastening the development of backward 
colonial territories. 


RESTORATION OF PETROL RATION 


The Minister of Fuel and Power an- 
nounced on April 8 that the basic petrol 
(gasoline) ration in the United King- 
dom would be restored effective June 1. 
This ration was withdrawn last fall; till 
that time it had permitted 270 miles of 
motoring each month. 

The new ration will be only one-third 
of the quantity of the former allowance, 
and will allow approximately 90 miles of 
motoring per month. The Minister re- 
ported that, since the withdrawal of the 
basic ration, savings of gasoline have to- 
taled 430,000 tons, which .would have 
cost $18,500,000. 

Oversea visitors bringing a car to the 
United Kingdom will receive an allow- 
ance of “gas” sufficient to take them 
from their port of arrival to their fur- 
thest destination and return. Further- 
more, petrol will be granted to permit 
600 additional miles of motoring for the 
first 2 weeks of the visit, 400 miles of mo- 
toring during the next 2 weeks, and for 
300 miles of motoring per month for the 


'This scheme for the large-scale produc- 
tion of groundnuts (peanuts) has been oper- 
ated for the Government of the United King- 
dom by a private organization—the United 
African Co., Ltd. See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 24, 1947, for details concern- 
ing this scheme. 
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second and third months. No special 
allowance will be issued for stays of 
longer than 3 months, but the validity of 
the petrol coupons issued under the 
above arrangements may be up to 6 
months from the date of arrival. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW BUDGET INTRODUCED 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on April 
6, presented a new budget with an estimated 
total expenditure of £2,975,000,000 and a total 
revenue of £3,765,000,000. A general budget 
surplus on ordinary account of £790,000,000 
is thereby expected, or, if all Government 
expenditures are taken into account, a sur- 
plus of £330,000,000. Designed to implement 
counter inflationary and productive incentive 
objectives, the budget features taxation re- 
lief to certain classes, a special levy to be 
assessed on incomes from investments, and 
various changes in direct taxation rates. 

The income-tax concessions will have the 
effect of exempting 500,000 persons from the 
tax. The earned income allowance is in- 
creased from one-sixth to one-fifth, subject 
to a maximum allowance of £400; exemption 
from tax payment is raised from £120 to £135; 
the first £50 of taxable income remains 
chargeable at 3 shillings to the pound ster- 
ling but the next £200 is taxable at 6 shillings 
to the pound sterling (formerly this rate ap- 
plied only up to £75); and married women in 
industry are to be given tax relief in the 
form of reduced rates. These tax concessions 
will cost approximately £86,000,000 in 1948-49. 

The proposed tax on income from invest- 
ment is in the form of a “special contribu- 
tion” to be charged on the investment income 
of individuals who have a total income ex- 
ceeding £2,000 from all sources and of which 
£250 or more comes from investments. The 
tax rate will be 2 shillings to the pound 
sterling for investment income between £250 
and £500, rising to 10 shillings to the pound 
sterling for investment income exceeding 
£5,000. Income from this special contribu- 
tion is expected to total about £50,000,000 in 
1948-49 

Rates of duty on certain items were in- 
creased, effective April 7. Duty on leaf to- 
bacco was increased by 3 shillings 4 pence 
per pound avoirdupois, and, as a result, a 
pack of 20 cigarettes now costs 3 shillings 
4 pence (70 cents). Duty on beer of average 
strength was increased by 1 penny per pint, 
and duty on spirits was raised by £1 per 
gallon. The duty on heavy foreign wine was 
increased by 1 shilling per bottle, and light 
wine by 6 pence per bottle, but these in- 
creases do not apply to Empire wines. The 
existing customs duty of 8 pence per gallon 
on imported unsweetened table water is to 
be repealed on May 1. It is estimated that 
these changes in customs duty will result in 
an additional yield of £25,000,000 in 1948-49 

Other changes in indirect taxes include a 
10 to 20 percent increase in betting at foot- 
ball pools, and an increase in the cost of 
licensing of bookmakers. These measures 
are expected to yield an extra £8,590,000 in 
1948-49. Tickets up to 1 shilling for the 
theater, concerts, and similar entertainment, 
will be exempt from tax, and the tax on more 
expensive tickets will be approximately half 
of their present rates, with complete exemp- 
tion from payment in rural areas. These 
concessions will cost approximately £3,750,- 
000. The purchase tax is to be changed, with 
the 125 percent category reduced to 100 per- 
cent, and many household items changed 
from the 50 percent classification to the 3314 
percent group. Changes in purchase tax will 
result in an estimated los of £18,000,000 in 
1948—49. 


It was announced also that the total ordi- 
nary revenue of the United Kingdom in the 
year ended March 31, 1948, amounted to 
£3,844,900,000. Ordinary expenditures for 
this same period totaled £3,187,100,000, thus 
giving a surplus of £657,800,000. 


Ce 
Uruguay 
ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated April 20, 1948) 


Retail trade has continued brisk, al- 
though it tapered off somewhat as the 
annual tourist summer season ended. 
The past tourist season was the most suc- 
cessful in recent years. This produced a 
large volume of business, but imported 
items were increasingly scarce. 

Recent entries in the cattle market 
were the largest in the past 10 months, 
and there was continued activity in the 
better grades. An Executive decree pro- 
hibited the slaughter of cows less than 6 
years old which were suitable for breed- 
ing, and also authorized the duty-free 
importation of cattle for fattening and 
for breeding. 

The wool market again was inactive 
except for the best qualities. Exports 
dropped sharply, as compared with ear- 
lier months. 

All summer crops, with the exception 
of late plantings of corn and sunflower, 
have been harvested. The Department 
of Agriculture is planning to purchase 
35,000 kilograms of lentils which will be 
made available to farmiers for planting. 
Uruguay has in the past relied on imports 
for this vegetable. 

A blight has attacked large numbers of 
orange trees in the citrus-fruit belt in 
the North. Root-rot, caused by a virus 
for which there is no known remedy, 
threatens to destroy all trees grafted on 
bitter-orange stock in Salto and other 
Provinces. Although unknown in the 
United States, this blight has in the past 
wiped out such trees in Brazil and Argen- 
tina. There was little agricultural ac- 
tivity during the past month. 

The Department of Soriano published 
a public-works plan for new roads, 
bridges, wharves, sport arenas, and wa- 
ter systems, at an estimated cost of more 
than 1,250,000 pesos. In Montevideo, 
the city council approved a 3,000,000- 
peso program for roads, bridges, and 
other improvements. Private construc- 
tion declined somewhat because of labor 
difficulties and high material costs. 
Estimated average building costs have 
increased from 50 pesos per square meter 
in 1930 to 130 pesos this year. The num- 
ber of building permits issued in January 
and February was 62 percent less than 
in the comparable period last year. 

According to unconfirmed reports, 
combined Uruguayan, Venezuelan, and 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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a | . 
Chemicals 
ARGENTINA’S IMPORT TRADE 


Chemical and pharmaceutical products 
have been important in Argentina’s im- 
port trade, accounting for 5 percent of 
the total value of imports in 1938 and 
6 percent in 1947. In contrast to most 
other groups, the value of imports of 
these products increased during the war 
years, although the volume dropped be- 
low 1938 levels in 1944 and 1945. 

In 1946, the volume of imports was at 
about the prewar average but the value 
was almost double. Substantial in- 
creases were registered in 1947, the value 
doubling that of 1946 and the volume 
increasing by two-thirds; 1947 imports 
were approximately 50 percent above pre- 
war figures by volume but nearly four 
times as great by value. Apparently 
there were no significant changes in the 
trade in 1947, other than the rise in total 
values resulting from increased costs. 


PRODUCTION OF POTASH FOR FERTILIZER, 
AUSTRALIA 


An important new project in the State 
of Western Australia is the exploitation 
of the Lake Chandler alunite deposits 
for the production of potash for fertilizer, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The deposits are estimated to con- 
tain sufficient material to supply the de- 
mands of the Commonwealth for many 
years. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of superphosphate in 
the second quarter of 1947 totaled 6,550 
metric tons, valued at $500,000, accord- 
ing to the Brazilian Ministry of Finance. 
The United States supplied 2,607 tons. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION, CHINA 


The Yung Li Chemical Co., the only 
important Chinese producer of ammo- 
nium sulfate, expects to be able to in- 
crease its output soon, a foreign chemical 
publication states. A considerable part 
of the firm’s equipment which was re- 
moved by the Japanese is to be returned. 


POTASH PRODUCTION AND SALES, FRANCE 


Production by French potash mines is 
expected to be doubled in the next 10 
years under a development program re- 
cently adopted, says the foreign press. It 
is planned to concentrate production in 
fewer mines and to operate these more 
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efficiently by the use of modern equip- 
ment, some of which is to be imported 
from the United States. Housing condi- 
tions will be improved, which it is hoped 
will attract more workers. Sales of 
potash in France and oversea territories 
increased from 277,623 metric tons in 
1939 to 361,014 tons in 1947. 

The output of potash from Alsatian 
mines also is increasing, and repairs to 
equipment have been completed. How- 
ever, because of the damage done during 
the occupation by the Germans who ex- 
ploited only the richest deposits, the K.O 
content of the material now being mined 
has been reduced. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs from the United States in 1947 in- 
creased in value to 2,037,000 crowns from 
1,682,000 crowns in 1946 (1 crown 
$0.154, United States currency. ) 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


Dyestuffs are not yet produced in com- 
mercial quantities in India and the 
plastics industry is relatively new and 
small. The manufacture of drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, and paint has been 
growing, particularly since World War II, 
but these industries also are small. The 
synthetic drugs produced made 
largely from imported solvents and fine 
chemicals. Low-priced coal-tar disin- 
fectants are manufactured domestically 
and the import market for these is be- 
lieved not to be large at present. 


are 


PRICES AFFECTING 
INDUSTRY 


HIGH ITALY’S SULFUR 


The Italian sulfur industry is under- 
going a crisis because of the prevailing 
high prices, reports a foreign chemical 
publication. Production costs have risen 
to such an extent that the resultant in- 
crease in prices has caused foreign pur- 
chasers of Italian sulfur to seek other 
sources of supply. New markets are 
needed to lessen the gap between an out- 
put of 600,000 metric tons in the first half 
of 1947 and domestic consumption of 
310,000 tons. 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION, 


SIAM 
Siam has under consideration three 
plans for the chemical industry. They 


are designed to promote private indus- 
tries and encourage them to use mate- 
rials available in the country. A chem- 


















ical factory will manufacture essential] 
chemicals for industry from domestic 
raw materials. Inasmuch as salt will be 
one of the principal items used, that in- 
dustry is to be expanded. Ammonia yjj] 
be produced, and, later, soda ash. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS PLANNED, POLAND 


The Central Board of Sugar Industry, 
Poland, expects to erect a plant to pro- 
duce acetone and butyl alcohol. 

Plans also are being made to build a 
large glycerin factory. 


IMPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


In terms of value Southern Rhodesia’s 
imports of oils, Waxes, resins, paints, and 
related products in the first 10 months 
of 1947 were more than 11% times as 
large as in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to official customs sta- 
tistics. Totals were £1,143,706, and 
£740,573, respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND ImMpoRTS, U. K 


Even before the war, sOda-ash pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom was in- 
adequate for the full industrial needs of 
the country, and the expansion that nor- 
mally would have occurred was post- 
poned during the war years. To meet 
the greatly increased demand, special 
efforts are being made to expedite the 
completion of new manufac- 
turing facilities, to the Board 
of Trade. 

Of the 529,000 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) of muriate of 
potash imported into the United King- 
dom in February, 459,000 came from Ger- 
many, a record figure for any prewar or 
postwar month, according to the British 
press. The remaining 70,000 hundred- 
weight were imported from France. 
Spain, formerly important in this trade, 
has been absent recently from the Brit- 
ish market. 


Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


soda-ash 
according 


Domestic coal production in Austria 
in 1947 totaled about 1,596,000 metric 
tons ‘hard-coal equivalent), as com- 
pared with 1,851,105 tons in 1937 and 
1,311,890 tons in 1946. Although hard- 
coal production decreased somewhat in 
the last quarter, brown-coal production 
increased and approached the 1937 
monthly average production rate. The 
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fact that brown-coal production in- 
creased by about two-thirds over 1946 
production, despite the lack of necessary 
new machinery, spare parts, and lubri- 
cants, is an indication of the tremendous 
effort the Austrians are making to reduce 
coal imports and to achieve their pre- 
war production. 


Austria’s Imports of Coal and ¢ ‘oke in 1947, 
by Country of Origin 
{In metric tons} 


Hard Brown 


ee ‘oke Total 
Country of origin coal pom: Coke Potal 
United Stat 177, 141 177, 141 
Germany (Ruhr) |1,231,155) 775,257) 111, 794/2, 118, 206 
Poland SSS, 870 S58, 879 
Crechoslov ikia Ho 188.016 S81, 868) 269,944 
Yugoslavia 176, 027 176, 027 
Hungary 10, G48 30, 948 
Bulgaria 2, 339 2, 339 
Total 2, 2967, 235 1,172, 587 193, 662 3, 633, 484 


About 30 percent of the Ruhr coal and 
38 percent of the Polish coal was paid 
for in dollars made available under 
United States Public Law S4, providing 
relief assistance. Ruhr coal imports were 
also partially credited by exports of Aus- 
trian power (from Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
to Bavaria). The remainder was ob- 
tained as the result of various barter 
agreements concluded between the Aus- 
trian Government ‘and in some 
Austrian plants) and other countries by 
which coal was sent into Austria against 
certain specified Austrian exports. 


cases 


Construction 


ERECTION OF PREFABRICATED ALUMINUM 
BUILDING, U. K. 


A prefabricated aluminum - school 
building, accommodating 800 students, 
will be erected in Bristol, England, at an 
estimated cost of £92,300, or about $371,- 
500, according to a report received from 
that country. The units of the building 
will be made by the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. (Housing), Ltd., Bristol, England. 

It is stated that Bristol] will be the first 
city in Great Britain to erect a prefabri- 
cated aluminum school building. This 
type of building, in the opinion of the 
chairman of the Bristol Education Au- 
thority, seems to offer a solution to the 
building difficulties brought about by 
shortage of lumber, steel, and cement. 


a, ‘. 
Feathers and Furs 
Fur Exports FROM TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States in 1947, with 1946 
figures in parentheses, included the fol- 
lowing (in number of pelts) : Undressed— 
badger, 1,350 (0); fitch, 30,702 (10,- 
105); kolinsky, 276,962 (149,383); lamb, 
70,084 (118,333); kid, 92,450 (457,680) ; 
weasel, 128,214 (247,795); goat, 2,312 
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(2,000); mink, 1,576 (108,895); miscel- 
laneous, 247 (4,140). Plates and mats— 
kid, 65,125 (90,916) ; lamb, 5,762 (10,322). 

Declared exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, in January 1948 
included: Kolinsky, 15,016 pieces; lamb, 
9,950 pieces; kid, 3,700 pieces; weasel, 
4,550 pieces; kid, 2,200 pieces; lamb, 2,729 
pieces. 


EXPORTS OF FEATHERS AND FURS, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Shanghai, China, for January 1948 
included: Feathers, 465,218 pounds; un- 
dressed weasel skins, 20,400; lamb plates, 
400. 


Low Prices AFFECT NORWAY’S FUR 
INDUSTRY 


In 1947, Norway’s fur industry suffered 
a severe depression because of the low 
prices, especially for silver-fox furs. 
Prices declined gradually until by the end 
of 1947 they were about 20 percent of the 
1943 prices. This brought about a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of 
breeding animals Kept. 

It is estimated that about 13,000 farm- 
ers now raise animals for their furs, as 


minks (20,000). These compare with 
176,008 silver foxes, 8,838 blue and plati- 
num foxes, and 8,438 minks in 1939. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN FuRS, CANADA 


Exports of dressed furs from Canada 
in 1947 were valued at $1,011,752, as com- 
pared with $1,362,966 in 1946. Shipments 
of undressed furs dropped to $28,035,989 
from $30,928,459. Imports likewise de- 
clined, to $6,687,897 from $9,584,788 on 
dressed furs, and to $15,763,156 from 
$17,706,785 on undressed furs. Foreign 
trade in various types was as follows: 


Canadian Exports of Furs 


1946 | 1947 
Type erm: 
Quan- 
tity 


| Quan- 


Value tity 


Number | | Number 


Dressed furs: 


Black and sil- | of skins | of skins 

ver fox .| . $253, 504 $24, 074 
Other skins___|____ 631, 067 574, 782 
Fur manufac- | 

tures eae i 412, 896 

Undressed furs: 

Beaver | 123, 657/6, 261, 587) 153,273) 4,331,359 
Ermine _| 546,813 1,446,348 418, 227 677, 623 
Fisher 4,501, 282,191 3, 794 149, 953 
Black and sil- 

ver fox_... 109, 627 3, 863,003; 121,214; 1, 988, 226 
Blue, white, 

and plati- 

num fox 47, 162) 1, 060, 507 97,952) 1, 635, 878 
Other fox 103, 936) 837,215 44, 834 292, 885 




















a part of their livestock operations—only Lynx _| 10,006} 389, 901 8,971] 244, 184 
, olf 4 me a aaa Marten 17, 885 1,105,818) 16,983) 554, 464 
about half the number of producers in Mink.___- 267, 790\7, 159,470] 724, 696/13, 014, 356 
1939. Muskrat 1, 772, 924'5, O61, 602/1, 554, 587) 2, 806, 864 
‘ ; Otter 13,207, 471,889 11,624) 278,873 
The estimated number of adult breed- Rabbit _| 578,366) 301,099) 390,612) 181, 941 
: Race : 32, 036 , 245) 34,096 3, 82 
ing animals on farms in the spring of s+ year 32 aa ae 4, 096 83,8 1 
1948, with comparable 1947 figures in Skunk ---|, 106,790) | 207, 576) 51, 524) 77, 325 
k ; Squirrel_. 2, 165, 663 1, 796, 061 2, 995,029) 1, 428, 774 
parentheses, included: 60,000 silver Weasel. -| 113,437) 328,252) 137,285, 216, 388 
é : ; ee a Wolf 18, 592| 137, 515 9, 652 53, 869 
foxes (75,000) ; 20,000 blue foxes (32,000) ; Miscellaneous 73, 684|.....- 19, 206 
3,000 platinum foxes (4,000); and 25,000 
Canadian Imports of Furs 
1946 1947 
Ty pe | es A ‘ata Ee saa cae 
| Quantity Value Quantity Value 
— ——— a Ss — — —_— —_. eeanennameemnneed 
Wholly or partially dressed: | } 
Astrakhan Russian hare | | $115, 428 ad $41, 315 
Rabbit dozen. -| 19, 363 | 198, 344 2, 757 | 35, 559 
Miscellaneous = 1, 743, 153 }__.- 1, 614, 786 
Hatters furs not on the skin pounds__| 041, O84 4, 882, 359 735, 568 3, 221, 122 
Sheep I-- 1, 230, 261 ' .| 881, 786 
Fur manufactures 1, 415, 243 : 893, 329 
Undressed 
Opossum number | 36, 459 | 40, 162 29,021 | 53, 336 
Raccoon do____| 355,813 | 1,083, 858 276, 915 407, 255 
Sheep and lamb , ...do | 379, 875 | 825, 473 182, 450 415, 657 
Visacha it do 111, 950 | 27, 847 8, 600 2, 007 
Wallaby 22-1 7,000 11,437 | 0 0 
Marine do | 16, O83 94, 483 | 32, 033 175, 790 
Fox do____} 30, 270 235,015 | 35, 724 157, 687 
Kolinsky do | 10, 446 91,478 16, 658 81, 053 
Mink aa 17, 246 434, 704 43, 414 737, 852 
Muskrat do._...| 1, 194, 467 2, 983, 387 1, 604, 092 3, 305, 876 
Persian lamb do | 638, 966 | 5, 834, 128 951, 804 7, 614, 161 
Rabhit - do_...| 7,543,665 | 4,072, 942 1, 880, 965 916, 320 
Squirrel do____| 814, 092 | 713, 403 824, 753 | 626, 228 
Miscellaneous : et 362,823 | 1, 308, 468 490, 473 1, 269, 934 
Source: Figures taken from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
war (1936=100) at time of liberation. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


SITUATION IN 1947, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands livestock population 
suffered heavy liquidation during World 
War II and stood at 65 percent of pre- 


Efforts to restore livestock numbers in 
1947 were greatly hampered by the seri- 
ous deficit in imported feed grains and 
concentrates. 

In 1947, the total cattle population, 
2,366,711, was 84 percent of prewar; the 
same percentage also held for dairy cows 
which numbered 1,325,835. Hogs num- 
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bered 857,056, 55 percent of the prewar 
figure; sheep, 460,305, 66 percent; horses, 
367,220, 113 percent; and poultry, 14,- 
209,436, 43 percent. 

The Netherlands was Europe’s heaviest 
importer of livestock feeds before the 
war. The 1947 imports of these feeds 
were less than 25 percent of prewar. 
This has had a marked effect on the ag- 
gregate production of livestock products. 

Average production of the Nether- 
land dairy cow, the most important 
source of Netherland agricultural in- 
come, was less than 2,900 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in 1947, 
compared with more than 3,400 kilo- 
grams prewar. As a result, total esti- 
mated milk production for 1947 was less 
than 70 percent of prewar despite the fact 
that the dairy-cow population was 84 
percent of 1939. Moreover, the total 
milk production of 3,600,000 metric tons 
was only slightly higher than in 1946, 
owing to the drought, which took its 
toll of the far-famed Netherlands pas- 
tures through summer and early fall. 

Total butter and cheese production 
estimated at 116,787 tons, was approxi- 
mately 50 percent of prewar output, and 
production of whole-milk powder and 
condensed milk, reported at 51,918 tons, 
was 42 percent of prewar. The limited 
production, plus urgent domestic re- 
quirements, prevented the Netherlands 
from making more than token shipments 
of dairy products to the export market 
during 1947. Export volume was little 
more than 20 percent of prewar. 

Domestic meat production in 1947 was 
about one-half the prewar annual out- 
put, and, to conserve foreign exchange, 
meat imports were held to a minimum, 
Because of limited supplies, rations dur- 
ing the summer of 1947 were reduced to 
150 grams (one-third of a pound) 
weekly for the normal consumer. 

Egg production averaged about one- 
third of the prewar figure, and ration- 
ing was strictly limited to an average 
of less than one egg weekly, the re- 
mainder being exported. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS, U.S. S. R. 


A recent congress of agricultural re- 
search workers from the experimental 
stations and research organizations of 
Soviet Central Asia (Republics of Tadz- 
hikistan, Kinghizia, Uzbekistan, and 
Turkmenia), reported that a number of 
subtropical crops, hitherto unknown in 
this region, can be successfully culti- 
vated, according to the Soviet press. 

Representatives from Tadzhikistan 
stated that the experimental stations 
and state farms of that Republic have 
been successful in growing geranium, 
sugarcane, and lemons. A good crop of 
sugarcane is reported to have been pro- 
duced in 1947 on a state farm in the 
Vakhsh River Valley. The cane was dis- 
tilled into high-quality rum. 
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The climate and soil of Turkmenia, 
according to its agricultural experts, are 
suitable for the cultivation of olives, and 
a number of collective farms of southern 
Turkmenia have planted olive groves. 

Several experimental stations of Uzbe- 
kistan reported on their progress in de- 
veloping cold-resistant varieties of pome- 
granate and persimmon. Sweetpotato 
cultivation also is being studied in this 
Republic. 


Coffee 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
the calendar year 1947, amounted to 
14,830,064 bags of 60 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), as compared with 
15,504,581 bags in 1946 and 14,172,003 
bags in 1945, according to revised official 
statistics. 

Shipments to the United States de- 
clined from 11,700,000 bags in 1945 to 
10,900,000 bags in 1946 and 9,700,000 bags 
in 1947. Exports to Europe increased 
sharply from 1,600,000 bags in 1945 to 
3,600,000 bags in «1947, with Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Sweden, and Spain receiv- 
ing the largest quantities, in the order 
named. Total value of the 1947 move- 
ment to foreign destinations is officially 
given as 7,755,000,000 cruzeiros, as com- 
pared with 6,441,000,000 cruzeiros in 1946 
and 4,260,000,000 cruzeiros in 1945. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The 1947 Ecuadoran coffee crop to- 
taled about 235,000 bags ‘of 60 kilograms 
each), according to trade sources, as 
compared with about 170,000 bags in 
1946. Weather conditions were favor- 
able and the 1947 crop was of better 
quality than in the preceding year. De- 
mand and prices for Ecuadoran coffee in 
the world market were weak during the 
first half of the year, but recovered 
somewhat during the second half. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 11 months of 1947 amounted to 
4,633,444 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), as compared with 6,981,490 
kilograms in the corresponding period of 
1946. 

As a result of the decrease in exports, 
Ecuador entered 1948 with a much 
larger carry-over of coffee than in the 
preceding year. Trade sources estimate 
the carry-over at not less than 40,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each. 


Fish and Products 
NETHERLANDS FISHING FLEET ACTIVE 


The Netherlands fishing fleet contin- 
ues to be of great economic importance 
to the country. During the year 1947 
a steadily growing fleet put out to sea, 
and the record catch of 1946 was ex- 
ceeded. Trawlers and luggers totaled 
276 boats in operation at the close of 








1947, compared with 242 at the begin. 
ning of the year. 

Total catches of sea and fresh-water 
fish were estimated at 175,900 tons, of 
which 75 percent were herring. This 
represented nearly a 25 percent increase 
in volume over 1946. Shellfish added an. 
other 50,430 tons. Domestic consump. 
tion of fish was reported at 108,700 tons, 
or more than 60 percent of the tota) 
catch and more than double the prewar 
rate of consumption. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
Crop YIELDS, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherland 1947 fruit harvest was 
a record-breaker, estimated at approxi- 
mately 362,000 metric tons, nearly double 
the 182,000 tons produced in 1946 and the 
prewar average, 1935-39, of 192,000 tons, 
The green grocer shops were filled with 
apples and pears all winter, contributing 
toward a better-balanced diet, and a 
good share went into export. 

Total vegetable production in 1947 (not 
including the record potato crop) is pro- 
visionally estimated at 755,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 736,000 tons in 
1946 and 624,000 tons prewar, 1935-39, 
average. 

Despite late planting and a record 
drouzi:t in 1947, the potato crop weath- 
ered conditions better than expected, 
with a total production of more than 
3,000,000 tons—fourth largest in history. 
Furthermore, because of the unusually 
dry conditions, quality was the best in 
years. Industrial potato output, 1,500,- 
000 tons, was the highest in the history 
of the country. 

The average yields of most pulses (peas 
and beans) were substantially below 
those of 1946. Total production of 
pulses, reported at 63,000 tons, was ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the 1946 pro- 
duction. 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF DRIED PRUNES 


Chile recently sold about 1,000 metric 
tons of dried prunes to Sweden. This 
quantity represents practically all the 
prunes left over from the 1947 crop. 
Payment is in Swedish crowns which the 
Chilean Prune Growers Association sells 
to the local Chilean banks to be used for 
importing machinery and other essential 
articles from Sweden. 

No definite arrangement has been 
made regarding the purchase by Sweden 
of Chilean prunes of the 1948 crop, but 
the Association is hopeful that it will be 
able to sell a large amount to that 
country. 

Exports of dried prunes from Chile in 
1945, 1946, and 1947, and the countries 
taking more than 50 tons in any one of 
those years, were as follows: 1945—total, 
925 metric tons valued at 1,857,000 gold 
pesos (1 gold peso=$0.20597 United 
States currency), Brazil took 551 tons, 
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sweden 142 tons, and Bolivia 24 tons; 
1946—total, 1,888 tons valued at 3,134,000 
gold pesos, Brazil bought 1,451 tons, Bel- 
gium 87 tons, and Bolivia 61 tons; 1947— 
total, 652 tons valued at 942,000 gold 
pesos, Brazil purchased the bulk, 473 
tons, and Bolivia 16 tons. 


PoTaTO SITUATION IN THE U. K. 


The latest estimate of the 1947 farm 
production of potatoes in the United 
Kingdom is 7,760,000 long tons from 1,- 
330,000 acres. This estimate does not in- 
clude the 300,000 to 400,000 tons produced 
in home gardens and allotments. 

On March 1, 1948, the Minister of 
Agriculture reported that his latest esti- 
mates indicated that farmers intended 
to plant 1,425,000 acres of potatoes in 
1948. This figure exceeds the official tar- 
get by 2,900 acres. Compulsory planting 
directions have not been issued and will 
not be issued this year to growers of po- 
tatoes or any other crop. 

Since potato rationing was inaugu- 
rated in November 1947, the basis ration 
has been maintained at 3 pounds per 
week per person. Exceptions to the 3- 


. pound allowances are those to expectant 


mothers who receive 4% pounds and 
children under 5 years of age who re- 
ceive 142 pounds. Consumers were as- 
sured that this ration level would be 
maintained through March, but no as- 
surances have been given for the remain- 
ing months until the new crop is har- 
vested. Trade sources indicated a belief 
that the weekly ration would have to be 
reduced to 2 or even to 142 pounds by the 
end of April and that later in the spring 
there might be several weeks when al- 
most no potatoes would be available. 

In addition to maximum imports of 
new potatoes from the Mediterranean 
countries, the Minister of Food has an- 
nounced that arrangements had been 
made for imports during April and May 
of 100,000 tons of old-crop potatoes from 
the Netherlands, 20,000 from Poland, and 
15,000 tons from Denmark. 


LARGE-SCALE HOTHOUSE CONSTRUCTION, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


The inhabitants of Kiev, Ukraine, and 
vicinity soon will be able to buy fresh 
vegetables, including cucumbers, onions, 
cauliflower, lettuce, and tomatoes, not 
only in season as they do now, but all 
the year round, says the Soviet press. 
These vegetables will be grown in a large- 
scale hothouse enterprise now under 
construction near Kiev. 

One hothouse, covering 2,500 square 
meters has already been built, and vege- 
tables planted. Eventually, hothouses 
will extend over an area of about 30 
acres, 

The cost of the entire project, which is 
expected to be completed in 1950, was 
estimated at 62,000,000 rubles. 
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Grain and Products 


Low PRODUCTION OF BREAD-GRAIN CROPS, 


NETHERLANDS 


The 1947 bread-grain harvest in the 
Netherlands was the second lowest in 25 
years, totaling 505,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 815,000 tons in 1946 and 
an average of 936,000 tons in 1936-39. 
The unusually severe winter of 1946-47 
was the main factor in the reduction, 
and, to a lesser extent, the unusually dry 
summer of 1947. When it is considered 
that probably not more than 60 percent 
of the harvest is available for food pur- 
poses, the dependence of the Netherlands 
on imported bread grains in 1947-48 is 
emphasized more than ever. Available 
domestic production in 1947 was sufficient 
for less than 3 months’ requirements. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The final production estimate of 
Brazilian usina-type sugar (sugar pro- 
duced by fully equipped factories) for the 
crop year 1946-47 was 18,352,339 bags (of 
60 kilograms each). This is about 3,000,- 
000 bags more than the previous record 
production of 15,314,442 bags during the 
1943-44 crop year. Estimated production 
of all types of sugar in Brazil in the 1946— 
47 crop year was 24,687,657 bags. This is 
more than 3,000,000 bags above the pre- 
vious record production and practically 
the same increase as that ascribed to the 
usina mills. 

Estimates for the 1947-48 crop indicate 
another marked increase. March esti- 
mates for usina-type sugar were approxi- 
mately 21,715,000 bags, of which 15,605,- 
856 bags had been produced by mid- 
March. 

There are no estimates of the produc- 
tion of all types of sugar for the current 
1947-48 crop. On the basis of the esti- 
mated increased production of usina- 
type sugar and the continued production 
of other types at the present level, it can 
be expected that total production will be 
about 26,000,000 bags. 

According to the Institute of Sugar 
and Alcohol, the consumption of usina- 
type sugar was 17,537,941 bags. This was 
1,000,000 bags more than the preceding 
year’s consumption of 16,274,043 bags. 
An additional 6,250,000 bags of other 
types of sugar was estimated to have been 
consumed during 1947. This would bring 
the total consumption to about 23,788,000 
bags. There was no rationing, and with 
the exception of temporary shortages 
owing to transportation difficulties, sup- 
plies were adequate in all parts of Brazil. 

Exports for the calendar year 1947 
were 61,556 metric tons, of which 
amount Uruguay received 13,000 tons, 
Portugal 12,000 tons, and Argentina 
11,000 tons, and the remainder went to 


Bolivia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

By the end of 1947, stocks of usina- 
type sugar were estimated at 17,547,266 
bags, and stocks of all types of sugar 
were estimated at 8,226,626 bags. So far 
as can be ascertained, this was the larg- 
est reserve that the Brazilian sugar in- 
dustry has ever held. As compared with 
the two preceding years, it was about 
2,000,000 bags more than were held on 
December 1946, and 4,000,000 bags more 
than on December 1945. The surplus 
was estimated at 3,000,000 bags at the 
beginning of 1948. During the early part 
of 1948 producers with excessive stocks 
were extremely anxious, but at no time 
was there an inclination to divert the 
surpluses to alcohol, as is provided for in 
the sugar and alcohol program. 

Recently the sale of 2,209,333 bags of 
sugar for export was announced, dis- 
tributed as follows: Chile, 846,000 bags, 
Portugal 30,000 bags, Norway 83,333 
bags, and Uruguay 250,000 bags. 


Italy, 


COLOMBIA SUGAR REPORT 


Colombian sugar mills are expected to 
produce 100,000 metric tons of raw sugar 
in 1948 (exclusive of Panela), as com- 
pared with 83,242 tons in 1947 and a 10- 
year average (1937-46) of 61,369 tons. 
Much of the increase is expected to come 
from expanded acreage and improved 
mill facilities in the Cauca Valley and in 
the Department of Tolima. 

Sugar sales by the Sugar Distributors 
Co. during the calendar year 1947, 
amounted to 90,020 métric tons. Sales 
in 1946 totaled 84,243 tons. Inasmuch 
as the company represents a virtual 
monopoly in the disposal of both domes- 
tic and imported sugar, the figures given 
indicate domestic consumption. 

Imports of sugar in 1947 amounted to 
9.474 tons, according to the company. 
The bulk of the imports are believed to 
have come from Cuba under the terms 
of a contract with the National Supply 
Institute. Indications are that Colom- 
bia will not need to import sugar in 1948. 
Imports during the 10-year period 1937-— 
46 averaged 8,276 tons annually. 

Stocks of refined sugar in the ware- 
houses of the company and its member 
sugar mills were reported to be 18,014 
tons, as of December 31, 1947. This rep- 
resents an increase of 2,696 tons over 
the stocks on hand at the end of 1946. 


General Products 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN CANADA’S TOY 
INDUSTRY 


Results of the Canadian Toy Fair held 
in March indicate that the toy industry 
will break all previous records in 1948. 
Present f. o. b. factory value of output is 
approximately $20,000,000, which corre- 
sponds to a $40,000.000 turn-over by re- 
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tail distributors. Volume of sales at the 
1948 fair was close to $5,000,000, com- 
pared with about $1,000,000 at the 1947 
exhibition. One reason for this pro- 
nounced difference is that in 1947 orders 
for new stocks were withheld in many 
instances pending disposition of large in- 
ventories of wartime merchandise; an- 
other cause for the 1947 slack in business 
was the tendency of buyers to hold off 
for imported items, which had not been 
available for some time. The picture has 
now changed as the result of expanded 
domestic production of better-quality 
toys, although the industry anticipates 
increased foreign competition by 1949. 

Among the Canadian-made items for 
which there is a substantial demand are 
metal wind-up’ toys, hobby and educa- 
tional toys, and those made of plastics 
-andrubber. The first electric trains pro- 
duced in Canada made their appearance 
at the 1948 fair, as did an electric 
“shaver” which makes a buzzing sound 
when used with a shaving motion. 

The broad import restrictions decreed 
in November 1947 by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment have operated to the advantage 
of the toy industry insofar as competition 
from the United States is concerned. 
Importers are using their quotas almost 
exclusively for leading established United 
States lines, preferring not to use lim- 
ited foreign exchange for items that can 
be supplied by the domestic industry, 
even though neither the quality nor the 
variety may be equal to similar United 
States products. 

Wood and metal aircraft construction 
kits, which do not fall under the customs 
classification of toys, are being imported 
from the United States in appreciable 
quantities. “Jet racers” from the United 
States are imported minus rubber wheels, 
to avoid quota restrictions on rubber; 
the rubber wheels are obtained in Can- 
ada and affixed to the vehicles. 

The Canadian import restrictions do 
not apply to imports from the United 
Kingdom and various toy items such as 
chemistry sets, electric trains, model gas 
engines, and “Dinky” toys (detailed and 
carefully executed replicas of vehicles, 
and other articles), are coming in from 
Great Britain. However, the consensus 
is that a devaluation of the pound would 
be necessary before British toys could 
successfully compete in the Canadian 
market. A Canadian branch of a lead- 
ing British manufacturer of model autos, 
jeeps, trams, velocipedes, scooters, and 
toy furniture has started production of 
these items in Montreal and is expected 
to present a full line by late 1948. 

Some items made in the United States 
Zone in Germany have appeared on the 
Canadian market and the opinion has 
been expressed in the trade that if Ger- 
man manufacturers resume full-capacity 
operations, they may present serious 
competition to the Canadian industry. 
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Limited quantities of such Japanese- 
made toys as tea sets, firecrackers, and 
celluloid toys also are reportedly be- 
coming available. Imports into Canada 
are paid for in United States dollars 
which are said to be available to Cana- 
dian importers in the required amounts. 
Although Japanese export quotations for 
toys are considerably higher than the 
relatively low prewar quotations, current 
prices are competitive and the increase 
is not expected to curtail sales. 

Limited quantities of mechanized toys 
reportedly are being imported from 
France. Numerous factors, such as 
transportation difficulties and shortages 
of raw materials combine, however, to 
make substantial exports to Canada from 
European suppliers appear unlikely in 
the near future. 


OFFICE-EQUIPMENT IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


As a result of foreign-exchange and 
import-control regulations by the Neth- 
erlands Indies Government covering the 
purchase of office equipment, representa- 
tives of United States manufacturers are 
restricted in rebuilding their prewar sales 
and service organizations. 

An exchange allocation equivalent to 
US$1,200,000 has been established for 
office-equipment purchases during the 
calendar year 1948. Of the total, $585,000 
will be allotted for the purchase of type- 
writers, $146,000 each for adding and cal- 
culating machines, and smaller amounts 
for cash registers, duplicating machines, 
and addressing machines. 

Insofar as possible, this equipment 
must be purchased in so-called soft-cur- 
rency countries of Europe, including the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 
When equipment is not available in these 
countries for prompt delivery, or when 
prices are too high, purchases may be 
made in the United States in an amount 
not to exceed $585,000. According to the 
present program, only typewriters will 
be purchased in the United States. 

Although the representatives of United 
States office-equipment manufacturers 
are entitled under “historical rights” to 
a portion of the total business, based on 
all office equipment sold in the Nether- 
lands Indies prior to the war, their con- 
tracts with United States manufacturers 
prohibit them from handling equipment 
of other manufacturers. 


Leather and 
Products 


GOATSKIN AND SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS, 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States included 240 dry 
and dry-salted goatskins, and 200 dry 
and dry-salted sheepskins in 1947, as 





compared with 360 goatskins and go 
sheepskins in 1946. 


SOLE-LEATHER EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During 1947, the Dominican Republic 
exported 39,207 kilograms of sole leather, 
as compared with 50,075 kilograms jn 
1946. The United States received 4,465 
kilograms in 1947 and none in 1946, 
Portugal received 11,148 kilograms ang 
was the largest customer in 1947, fo}. 
lowed by Puerto Rico with 9,875 kilo. 
grams and the Netherlands West Indies 








with 8,365 kilograms. 


IMPORTS, KUWAIT 


During 1947, Kuwait imported from 
the United States 115 pounds of luggage. 
369 pounds of new and 2,700 
pounds of second-hand shoes. 


shoes, 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, NEW ZEALAND 


In February 1948, New Zealand pro- 
duced 51,401 cattle hides, as compared 
with 31,627 in January. About 23,048 
were believed to be available for export. 
Production of sheepskins totaled 730,719 
and lambskins 2,068,886, as compared 
with 337,049 and 3,127,249, respectively, 
in January. Latest export figures are for 
the fourth quarter of 1947, when 420,555 
sheepskins with wool and 16,294 sheep- 
skins without wool were shipped. In the 
third quarter these groups totaled 
336,944 and 3,702,506 skins, respectively. 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States in the first 2 months of 
1948 included 1,060 kilograms of dry 
hides ($65,333), 10,822 kilograms of wet- 
salted hides ($6,560), 794 kilograms of 
slunk skins ($1,000), and 412,925 kilo- 
grams of quebracho extract ($49,997). 
The only shipments of these items in the 
corresponding months of 1946 were 291,- 
403 kilograms of quebracho extract val- 
ued at $49,300. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S Woop EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 


Wood exports from Czechoslovakia 
totaled 414,903 tons and were valued at 
1,470,825,000 crowns (1 crown -$0.0201, 
U.S. currency), or approximately $294,- 
200, during the first 9 months of 1947. 
By value, wood exports represented 5 
percent of the total exports. 

The following were the principal des- 
tinations for Czechoslovak wood exports 
during the first 9 months of 1947 (atest 
data available), listed according to rank: 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Egypt, 
Italy, Hungary, Palestine, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and Denmark. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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wood imports amounted to only 22,997 
tons and were valued at 133,954,000 
crowns (about $27,000) during the period 
under review. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian lumber exports (planks, 
poards, and sawed timbers) reached 
9,.771,000,000 board feet in 1947, repre- 
senting an increase of nearly 700,000,000 
feet over the 2,083,000,000 feet exported 
in 1946, according to official Dominion 
statistics. Lumber exports averaged 
2,000,000,000 feet annually during the 
12-year period ended 1946. The peak 
exportation of that period was in 1940, 
with 2,549,000,000 feet, whereas the low 
was in 1935 with 1,430,000,000 feet. 

The 10 leading countries of destination 
for Canadian lumber exports in 1946 and 
1947 were as follows (quantities shown 
in millions of board feet): 


1946 1947 

United Kingdom 709 1, 136 
United States 965 1, 085 
Netherlands 12 111 
Union of South Africa 145 98 
Australia 62 85 
Eire-. 23 42 
France 18 26 
Palestine 8 18 
Egypt 13 16 
New Zealand 8 13 
Plywood exports totaled 135,566,000 


square feet during 1947, of which 99,541,- 
000 feet were sent to the United King- 
dom and 24,649,000 feet were sent to the 
United States. 

Railway-tie 
2,216,644 units 


exports amounted to 
(ties) in 1947, of which 


the United Kingdom received 975,345 
units: China, 808 273; Ceylon, 138,660; 


Union of South Africa, 127,375; United 
States, 91,495; and Ireland ‘(Bire) , 72,246. 
The small remainder went to other desti- 
nations. 


PLANING MILLS IN LUEBECK, GERMANY 


Efforts are being made to revitalize the 
planing mills and millwork plants in 
Luebeck, in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, by obtaining the necessary lumber 
from the Russian Zone. Several con- 
tracts for processing lumber have been 
completed or partly effected with the 
State of Mecklenburg, Russian Zone. 
Operators of the mills have expressed 
the hope that other Laender (States) of 
the Russian Zone will use the facilities 
of the Luebeck mills. They also desire 
to renew trade connections with the 
Scandinavian countries which formerly 
supplied the planing mills and millwork 
plants with a considerable share of their 
raw materials. 

The capacity of the planing mills in 
Luebeck is 1,500 to 1,750 cubic meters 
of lumber daily. The millwork plants 
can process 8,500 cubic meters of lumber 
per annum and can produce about 80,000 
window frames and doors annually. At 
present, only a small part of the capacity 
is utilized because of the lack of lumber, 
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most of which formerly came from for- 
eign sources. 

The importance of lumber imports 
from foreign sources is indicated by the 
fact that in the latest prewar year 162,000 
tons were handled in the harbor of Lue- 
beck, nearly all of which was processed 
in factories in the Luebeck area. Only 
a small percentage of the lumber 
processed in these factories came from 
domestic sources. 

The most important sources of lumber 
imports into Luebeck during 1938 were 
as follows: Finland, 75,200 tons; Soviet 
Russia, including Baltic States, 50,600 
tons; and Sweden, 31,400 tons. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND SALES OF 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS 


Output of menthol crystals in Brazil, 
which expanded spectacularly during the 
war, dropped substantially after 1945. 
In 1947, a total of 313,000 kilograms of 
the crystals were exported from Brazil, 
compared with 351,956 kilograms in the 
preceding year, and 475,326 kilograms in 
1945. From 1944 through 1947. more 
than 70 percent of shipments were des- 
tined for the United States. 

During the first 10 months of 1947, im- 
portant buyers of menthol crystals from 
Brazil were as follows, with data for the 
year 1946 in parentheses: United States, 
154,545 kilograms (236,315): United 
Kingdom, 80,535 kilograms (65,009): 
France, 13,980 kilograms (9,515) ; Argen- 
tina, 8,086 kilograms (4,660) ; India, 7,451 
kilograms (2,771); Sweden, 4,220 kilo- 
grams (4,370); Czechoslovakia, 3,929 
kilograms (500). Lesser quantities were 
shipped for the most part to other Latin 
American and European countries. 

Estimates of stocks of menthol crys- 
tals at the end of 1947 place the total at 
about 150,000 kilograms. Production de- 
pends upon the foreign market situation, 
less than 5 percent of output being con- 
sumed within the country. Under exist- 
ing market conditions, reliable sources 
forecast output in 1948 of not more than 
200,000 kilograms. The figure may well 
be lower, in view of the substantial carry- 
over from 1947. Processing facilities, 
however, are sufficient to increase pres- 
ent production by more than 100 per- 
cent. 


NEw REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED IN 
ECUADOR 


A recent regulation provides for the 
separation of Ecuadoran firms handling 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and chemicals 
into the following classes: Pharmacies, 
laboratories, drug stores, agencies, and 
representation houses. Only pharmacies 
may fill prescriptions. Laboratories may 


manufacture all kinds of drugs, chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, and biologicals, 
but may not sell them directly to the 
general public. Drug stores may not 
prepare prescriptions, and may repack- 
age and sell bulk drugs only under strin- 
gent guaranties. Agencie and repre- 
sentations are permitted only to adver- 
tise and receive orders for drugs, medic- 
inals, and similar products, but may 
neither import for their own account 
nor sell either at wholesale or retail. 

The new regulation further provides 
for supervision of preparation of pre- 
scriptions by a registered pharmacist, 
for night duty on a roster basis, and for 
inspection of all the aforementioned 
categories of pharmaceutical concerns by 
commissions established by and under 
the supervision of the General Health 
Administration. It also establishes rules 
governing the filling, refilling, and filing 
of prescriptions, as well as controls over 
the sale, packaging, labeling, and gen- 
eral handling of narcotics and poisons. 
Employment criteria for pharmacists, as- 
sistants, apprentices, and other drug- 
store employees also are provided in the 
regulations. 


NATIONALIZATION OF CERTAIN ENTERPRISES, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Certain enterprises in Czechoslovakia, 
especially those producing chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, and medical supplies, 
are to be nationalized, irrespective of size, 
according to the Czech Communist news- 
paper, Rude Pravo.. Wholesale and for- 
eign trade are to be carried on exclusive- 
ly by the State. 


BALSAM-OF-PERU EXPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Exports of balsam of Peru from El 
Salvador during 1947 totaled 212,898, 
pounds, valued at $144.747. The United 
States took the largest amount, 77,218 
pounds, valued at $46,010; France was 
next, with 63,034 pounds, $46,064; fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, with 50,276 
pounds, $34,760. Lesser quantities were 
shipped to other Latin American and 
European countries. 

Although small quantities of balsam 
of Peru are produced throughout the 
year, about 70 percent of the total is ob- 
tained during the 2 or 3 months imme- 
diately following the end of the coffee 
season in March, when there is a seasonal 
availability of labor in the balsam-pro- 
ducing regions. 

Exporters claim that current export 
prices of balsam of Peru, $0.65 to $0.70 per 
pound, are not satisfactory and leave only 
a small margin of profit. At present, 
exporters pay about $0.50 per pound to 
jobbers who collect the balsam from small 
producers who, it is claimed, receive as 
little as $0.38 per pound. To help pro- 
ducers obtain more remunerative prices, 
it has been suggested that exports be 
handled through the Federacion de Caja 
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de Crédito, a cooperative agency, com- 
posed of small handicraft-producers in 
El Salvador. Immediate steps in this di- 
rection are not expected. 


ECUADORAN EXPORTS 


Exports of drugs, chemicals, and phar- 
maceuticals (except quinine) from Ecu- 
ador during the first 10 months of 1947 
were valued at 3,398,574 sucres. In this 
period, Ecuador’s exports of quinine and 
derivatives had a value of 1,422,156 
sucres, and exports of cinchona bark 


were valued at 334,776 sucres. (The of- 
ficial rate in 1947 was US$1=13.77 
sucres. ) 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, HONG Konc 


Hong Kong’s exports of chemicals and 
drugs in 1947 had a total value of 
HK$32,922,418, compared with HK$22,- 
736,491 in the preceding year. Im- 
ports of these commodities in 1947 were 
valued at HK$60.283,726, as compared 
with HK$28 338,475 in 1946. 

Exports of “Chinese medicines” from 
Hong Kong in 1947 had a value of 
HK$36,389,224, a notable reduction from 
HK$60,034,448 in 1946. In 1947, imports 
of these products were valued at 
HK$27,392,337, a decline by more than 
half as compared with $65,983,226 in the 
preceding year. 


IMPORTS OF VETERINARY PRODUCTs, 
MExIco 


The first shipment of hoof-and-mouth- 
disease vaccine (aftesa vaccine) arrived 
in the State of Jalisco, Mexico, in Febru- 
ary of this year. More than 800 cattle 
in the vicinity of Guadalajara and more 
than 3,000 in the northwestern part of 
the State were vaccinated, during that 
month. Cessation of the eradication pro- 
gram met with general approval. Sev- 
eral sources reportedly believe that the 
vaccination campaign is more effective. 


PRODUCTION OF FISH-LIVER OIL IN POLAND 


The Polish authorities have ordered 
mechanized equipment from Sweden for 
production of fish-liver oil, reports the 
Polish press. The equipment has already 
arrived at Gdynia. Before the war, pro- 
duction of fish-liver oil in Poland was not 
mechanized. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


One firm, N. V. Nederlandsche Gist- en 
Spiritsfabriek, at Delft, apparently is the 
only producer of penicillin in the Nether- 
lands. Production was begun in the lat- 
ter part of 1947, but reports indicate that 
this concern is still largely using “‘pilot- 
plant” apparatus. Permanent installa- 
tions have been ordered, some of which 
have already been set up. 

Output of the above firm in December 
1947 reportedly was 3,500,000,000 units. 
Since that time, production has increased 
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rapidly, as a result of the instaHation of 
additional new production units. Neth- 
erland authorities expect that the do- 
mestic output of penicillin in 1948 will be 
sufficient to meet local demand on the 
basis of the official rationing quota now 
in effect; i. e., 18,000,000,000 units per 
month. 

It is believed also that, when all the 
new production units on order are in 
operation, the Delft factory will have 
capacity for producing sufficient quanti- 
ties for free domestic consumption, as 
well as an exportable surplus. 

Total imports of penicillin into the 
Netherlands during 1947 amounted to 
603,590 vials, containing 111,438,000,000 
units. The United States accounted for 
294,000 vials, or 55,450,000,000 units, and 
the United Kingdom 309,590 vials, con- 
taining 55,988,000,000 units. 


Cop-LIVER-OIL IMPORTS INTO THE U. S. 


The United States received a total of 
1,520,247 gallons of cod-liver oil, valued 
at $3,195,469 during 1947, compared with 
5,228,637 gallons and $3,326,496 in 1938. 
The most important suppliers were as 
follows (1938 figures in parentheses) : 
Iceland, 624,713 gallons, $1,404,686 (1,- 
102,825 gallons, $876,460) ; Norway, 379,- 
748 gallons, $790,555 (1,725,170 gallons, 
$1,083,291); Newfoundland, 256,915 gal- 
lons, $483,047 (216,790 gallons, $126,220) ; 
Canada, 123,296 gallons, $234,950 (154,695 
gallons, $87,319) ; United Kingdom, 74,- 
250 gallons, $155,938 (630,946 gallons, 
$383,881). 


U. S. Imports or LicorIcE Root AND 
CINCHONA BARK 


Receipts of licorice root in the United 
States in the first 2 months of 1948 to- 
taled 3,130,783 pounds, valued at $99,337. 
The largest quantities came from Turkey 
(2,959,167 pounds, $90,375) and the 
U. S.S. R. (166,900 pounds, $7,451). 

Arrivals of cinchona bark in the 
United States during the first 2 months 
of 1948 totaled 84,000 pounds, valued at 
$12,021. Guatemala furnished 176,796 
pounds, valued at $10,678, and Peru 
shipped 7,204 pounds, valued at $1,343. 

United States imports of cinchona bark 
during 1947, totaling 2,323,605 pounds, 
valued at $661,453, exceeded the 1938 
figures by 974,519 pounds and $73,149. 
In 1947, the leading sources were Guate- 
mala, 973,673 pounds, $115,946; Nether- 
lands Indies, 865,686 pounds, $384,697; 
British Malaya, 465,604 pounds, $156,987. 
In 1938, most of the bark came from the 
Netherlands Indies, whereas only very 
limited shipments were recorded from 
one Latin American country, Ecuador. 
(U. S. official statistics.) 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM SHANGHAI, 


CHINA 
Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from 








Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first quarter of 1948 totaleg 
4,063 pounds, valued at $17,259. These 
totals included: Menthol, 2,100 pounds 
valued at $16,900; and “Chinese” meqj. 
cines, 1,963 pounds valued at $359. Ip 
addition, 4,480 pounds of rhubarb valueg 
at $1,477 were exported to the Uniteg 
States in the period under review. 

MANUFACTURE OF VETERINARY Propvcts, 

U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


The standards approved at the inter. 
national conference in Bern, Switzer. 





land, last year for the treatment of foot- 
and-mouth disease are to be used in the 
manufacture of this biological in the 
U.S. Zone of Germany. A United States 
representative from the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agricu]- 
ture, went to the U.S. Zone, following the 
meeting, to visit the newly constructed 
foot-and-mouth-disease laboratory of 
the Behringwerke, at Marburg, where he 
observed the safety methods of labora- 
tory construction adopted for the han- 
dling of the virus of this disease, and 
the latest technique used in the produc- 
tion of the vaccine. 


CAFFEINE AND THEOBROMINE PRODUCTION, 
BRAZIL 


Output of Brazilian caffeine and theo- 
bromine during 1948 may reach 120,000 
to 150,000 kilograms, according to trade 
sources. Stocks as of April 1, 1948, were 
reported to be insignificant. 

Initiated early in the 1940’s the output 
of caffeine and theobromine in Brazil 
was stimulated during the wartime scar- 
city. These products were first extracted 
from coffee, mate, and cocoa; low-grade 
cocoa and cocoa cake now constitute the 
primary materials. Varying amounts of 
theobromine extracted from the latter 
products are converted to caffeine before 
being exported. 

Supplies of the raw materials for prep- 
aration of caffeine and theobromine are 
not always certain. Crop conditions, the 
world supply and prices of cocoa, and 
regulations of Brazil’s Cocoa Institute 
influence the local supply _ situation. 
Outlets for cocoa butter also remain a 
dominant factor in operation schedules 
and profits. 

The outstanding producer of caffeine 
in Brazil is a Sao Paulo firm. A contract 
effected in 1942 to supply about 75 per- 
cent of its output to an important United 
States consumer of caffeine served to ef- 
fect a long-term stabilization of this 
concern’s activities and was an impor- 
tant factor in influencing increased caf- 
feine production in Brazil. 

Annual Brazilian requirements for caf- 
feine currently amount to about 25,000 
kilograms. The bulk of the product is 
used in aspirin tablets. 

Brazilian exports of caffeine in 1947 
totaled 86,000 kilograms; and theobro- 
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mine, 68,000 kilograms. The accompany- 
ing tables show exports of both these 
commodities from 1945 through 1947: 


Caffeine Raports, Brazil 
{In kilograms] 
1947 


(first 10 
months) 


Destination 1945 1946 


United States 142,792 108, 303 12, 975 
United Kingdom 318 1, 250 7,244 
Argentina SOO 6, 333 14, OSO 
Chile 2, 380 360 
Spain 3,015 5, 926 , 700 
Portugal . 250 F 
sweden 40) 5O 250 
Uruguay 1, 700 600 OH 
Union of South Africa 227 771 7, 045 
France ¥, 000 3,417 », 500 
Finland 2, 000 7, 200 , 000 
Switzerland 9, 200 10, 500 
Czechoslovakia 5, 000 
Poland 6,421 3, 000 
Belgium i 1, 700 
Denmark Ow 
Netherlands 2, 000 

Mexico 11,775 YS5 
Aj] others 12 605 S56 


Total 160,454 168, 006 


SourcE: Ministerio de Fazenda 


Theobromine Eaports, Brazil 
{In kilogram 
1047 


(first 10 
months 


Destination 1945 1446 


United States §1, 460 
Portugal 25 25 
Sweden 2,310 700 <1) 
United Kingdom 1, 600 
Switzerland s00 600 
Crechoslovakia 6, 450 
Poland 7, 273 3, 000 
Canada 31, 330 
France 
Finland 2,050 
Belgium 1,005 
Denmark 500 
All others 207 115 8O5 


10, 146 


2, 500 
1,000 


1,000 


Potal S7, 502 86, 367 53, OSI 


Source: Ministerio de Fazenda 


HonG KOnG’s EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first 2 months 
of 1948 included the following items: 
Senna, 2,240 pounds valued at $485; gin- 
seng, 1 pound, $59; rhubarb, 5,600 
pounds, $1,780; sandalwood, 17 pounds, 
$24; galangal root, 1,200 pounds, $228; 
and agar-agar, 16,492 pounds, $24,074. 
These exports totaled 25,550 pounds val- 
ued at $26,652. 


REDUCED OvuTPUT OF CopD-LIVER OIL, 
NORWAY 


The catch of codfish in the Lofoten 
fishery of Norway during the current 
season is disappointing, and cod-liver- 
oil output is expected to be small, re- 
ports the European press. 


SITUATION IN SHARK-LIVER-OIL INDUSTRY, 
CoLIMA, MEXICO 


The shark-liver industry in the State 
of Colima, Mexico, is experiencing a de- 
flationary period. Many of the fishing 
boats that formerly engaged in this in- 
dustry are now idle. 
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During World War II, there was a 
brisk demand for shark livers because 
of their vitamin-A content. Sharp com- 
petition for the product led several 
United States firms to advance capital 
to shark fishermen in Colima, perhaps 
with insufficient regard for the security 
of their loans. It was stated that losses 
on such loans exceeded $100,000. 

Easy credit led to some overexpansion 
in the fishing fleets, with the result that 
a leveling-off was almost inevitable after 
credit was restricted and demand 
dropped. However, according to the 
company which is the principal Mexican 
consumer of shark livers and which op- 
erates a modern plant at Guadalajara 
for the concentration of vitamin A from 
shark livers, the industry has actually 
reached a normal rate of operations. 


EXPORTS, TANGANYIKA 


Exports of papain from Tanganyika 
Territory during November 1947 totaled 
205 hundredweight valued at £20,018, of 
which the United States accounted for 
185 hundredweight valued at £17,991, 
and the United Kingdom, 20 hundred- 
weight valued at £2,000. 

During November 1947, Tanganyika 
exported a total of 11 tons of gum 
arabic and copal valued at £610. These 
shipments went to Kenya and Uganda. 


U.S. Imports 


Arrivals of drugs of animal origin in 
the United States during the first 2 
months of 1948 totaled 1,008,053 pounds, 
valued at $617,008, a decline of 77 percent 
in quantity and 41 percent in value from 
the figures for the corresponding period 
in 1947. 

In January-February 1948, the chief 
sources were as follows, with data for 
the comparable months of 1947 in paren- 
theses: Canada, 757,275 pounds, value 
$249 334 (4,106,428 pounds, $83,396); Ar- 
gentina, 236,131 pounds, $346,914 (220,- 
997 pounds, $87,466) ; New Zealand, 5,345 
pounds, $6,686 (53,171 pounds, $23,592). 


FisH-LIvER-O1L Imports, U. S. 


Arrivals of miscellaneous fish-liver oils 
in the United States during the first 2 
months of 1948 totaled 651,199 pounds 
valued at $1,458,745. The chief sources 
were as follows: Canada, 465,107 pounds, 
$773,124; Argentina, 89,404 pounds, $455,- 
597; Japan, 16,667 pounds, $73,976; and 
Cuba, 58,647 pounds, $56,747. 

During 1947, receipts of these fish-liver 
oils in the United States amounted to 
1,159,248 pounds valued at $4,591,887, as 
compared with 2,560,061 pounds valued 
at $5,170,777 in 1946. The leading sup- 


pliers in 1947 were: Canada, 470,507 
pounds, $588,450; Argentina, 270,382 
pounds, $2,411,076; Mexico, 139,102 


pounds, $748,591; Japan, 59,394 pounds, 
$409,547: Union of South Africa, 46,313 


pounds, $86,095; Chile, 38,293 pounds, 
$143,752; and Panama, 24,963 pounds, 
$39,192. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN INDIA, 1947 


The Bombay Board of Film Censors 
reviewed 449 feature films in 1947, 428 
short subjects, and 238 newsreels. Of the 
feature films censored, 225 were United 
States productions, 195 were domestically 
produced films, 22 were British, and 7 
were Russian. Five United States fea- 
tures were totally rejected and deletions 
were made in 18 others. 

The Calcutta Board of Film Censors 
reviewed 105 feature films, 119 short sub- 
jects, and 22 newsreels in 1947. Of the 
105 features examined, 46 came from the 
United States, 46 were Indian pictures, 
11 were from Great Britain, 1 from 
France, and 1 from Russia. All films 
were passed except 5 Indian features 
from which certain deletions were made. 
Two United States pictures which were 
rejected by the Bombay board were cer- 
tified by the Calcutta board without any 
revision. 

Domestic film production set a new 
record in 1947, according to the Journal 
of the Film Industry, Bombay. A total 
of 195 Indian features were censored in 
Bombay as compared with 156 in 1946. 
Despite the record production, 1947 was 
reported to have been a year of continued 
depression and uncertainty. The wide- 
spread communal rioting both before and 
after partitioning of the country has 
affected the earnings of the industry toa 
considerable extent. Demobilization of 
armed forces also has reduced box-office 
collections. The high production figure 
of 1947 is attributed to the advent of new 
and inexperienced producers. This is 
borne out by the fact that out of the 
total of 195 pictures censored in Bombay, 
66 were produced by concerns who had 
never been in the industry before; only 
63 pictures were produced by studio 
owners. Informed sources are of the 
opinion that the quality of Indian films 
has deteriorated as a result of participa- 
tion by the newcomers. 

Basing its calculations on entertain- 
ment tax collected by Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Journal of the Film Industry, 
Bombay, has endeavored to estimate the 
gross earnings of motion-picture theaters 
inthe country. Entertainment tax varies 
in the Provinces, ranging from 10 to 30 
percent of the admission price. Esti- 
mated earnings during the year April 
1946 through March 1947 were 125,550,- 
000 rupees, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year’s total of 127,880,000 rupees. 
(1 rupee=about 30 cents in U. S. cur- 
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rency.) Earnings for 1947-48 probably 
will be substantially smaller than for 
1946-47, because of riotings and mass 
migrations which began about the middle 
of August 1947. 


MOTION-PICTURE Tax IN NORWAY PrRO- 
TESTED BY THEATER OWNERS 


Norwegian exhibitors have protested 
strongly against the 40 percent luxury 
tax on theater box-office receipts for for- 
eign films, a tax which was inaugurated 
under the Quisling regime. Further op- 
position to this tax was formally ex- 
pressed recently in a letter from the 
National Association of Municipal Thea- 
ter Operators to the Ministry of Finance 
and to the Finance Committee of the 
Storting. According to an official of the 
association, the letter pointed out that 
earnings of municipal motion-picture 
theaters in 1947 showed a decline of ap- 
proximately 11 percent from the 1946 fig- 
ure. Income of the municipally owned 
theaters represents about 90 percent of 
the total income from motion-picture 
theaters. 

The decline in box-office receipts of 
municipal theaters in 1947 for principal 
cities is given as follows by the associa- 
tion: Oslo, 12.6 percent; Bergen, 9 per- 
cent; Trondheim, 27.3 percent; Dram- 
men, 16.4 percent; Tonsberg, 8.5 per- 
cent, and Kristiansand, 14.2 percent. 
Receipts in Stavanger are reported to 
have remained constant. These seven 
cities account for more than 60 percent 
of the box-office receipts of all Norway. 
Receipts in rural districts are reported to 
have been considerably lower in 1947. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Theater attendance in the Republic 
of the Philippines has fallen off from the 
levels maintained through 1946 and the 
first months of 1947. Authoritative 
sources now estimate that admissions 
have declined by 50 percent in Manila 
and 65 percent in the Provinces. One of 
the leading producers has stated that the 
Philippine motion-picture industry is in 
the midst of the worst crisis it has ever 
experienced. Although United States 
films also are affected, the primary cause 
for alarm is the awakening of consumer 
resistance to the current domestic pro- 
ductions. 

Some representatives of the industry 
consider the present phase more of a 
return tonormal thanacrisis. The boom 
of the immediate postwar period reflected 
at least two entirely abnormal conditions. 
which could not be expected to hold up 
indefinitely—a long accumulated thirst 
for entertainment, and a shortage of 
other goods to compete for the increased 
currency in circulation. Domestic pres- 
entations were practically assured of 
public acceptance regardless of their 
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merits. The inevitable consequence was 
that a smaller share of the incomes of 
other groups found its way to the box 
office as supplies of essential goods and 
competitive consumers goods gradually 
filled the market. Meanwhile, the num- 
ber of theaters has been increasing and 
advertising media and transportation fa- 
cilities have been improving, making the 
movies accessible to a greater proportion 
of the population. As seen by the less 
pessimistic, motion-theater interests are 
confronted with the normal problem of 
striking a balance between entertain- 
ment value and cost of admission that 
will provide the industry with its fair 
share of the limited budget of the masses. 
Some observers believe the tightening of 
the market may result in the elimina- 
tion of the independent producers, con- 
centrating the industry in five or six 
companies. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. Waxes. 
and Resins 


ROSIN EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s exports of rosin in 1947 were 
nearly double in quantity those in 1946, 
according to official customs statistics. 
Totals were 49,799 and 26,103 metric tons, 
respectively; the 1938 figure was 35,322 
tons. The United Kingdom increased its 
purchases substantially, taking 22,390 
tons in 1947, compared with 9,661 tons in 
1946. 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS OF KAURI GUM 
To U. S. 


In the first 7 months of 1947, New Zea- 
land’s exports of kauri gum to the United 
States were valued at NZ£14,910, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. 


STICKLAC MARKET, SIAM 


The sticklac market in Siam has been 
very active recently, and supplies have 
arrived regularly from producing areas 
in the North. The trade has urged that 
the export of this material be prohibited 
for a time, so that prices will drop, thus 
placing the industry in a more competi- 
tive position on the export market. 
Shellac manufacturers are endeavoring 
to form an association with a view to 
increasing production and improving the 
quality of the domestic product. 


TURPENTINE AND ROSIN IMpPpoRTS, NORWAY 


In 1947, Uruguay imported 1,236 metric 
tons of turpentine, according to official 
customs statistics. The United States 
supplied 988 tons. 

Imports of rosin in 1947 totaled 3,205 
tons; 3,047 tons came from the United 
States. 








Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Netherland participation in the wha). 
ing industry during the winter of 194g. 
47, after a lapse of 77 years, resulted jn 
the production of 12,220 tons of whale 
oil and 173 tons of sperm oil, by its single 
whaler. This represented an important 
contribution to the limited fat supply in 
the Netherlands and in a substantial 





saving in foreign exchange. The goa] 
for the 1947-48 season is 16,000 tons of 
whale oil. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY’S OILSEED 
INDUSTRIES 


Production of linseed in Uruguay from 
the 1947-48 crop is officially estimated 
at 103,827 metric tons, as compared with 
72,214 tons in 1946-47. 

The amount of linseed available for 
crushing, excluding seed, is estimated at 
about 80,000 metric tons, which should 
yield about 25,000 tons of oil and approxi. 
mately 50,000 tons of linseed cake. The 
amount available for export is expected 
to be about 22,000 tons of oil and 30,000 
tons of cake. The stock of oil on hand 
from the 1946-47 crop available for ex- 
port is estimated at 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 

The exportation of linseed is prohibited 
by executive order of December 4, 1947. 
This was done to favor local mills which 
have sufficient capacity to crush all the 
crop. Also, by executive decree issued 
February 7, 1948, the State became the 
sole purchaser and exporter of linseed 
cake derived from the 1947-48 crop and 
of any surplus from the previous crop 
not licensed for export on February 7, 
1948. Linseed cake will be purchased by 
the Banco de la Republica from the mills 
at 10 pesos per 100 kilograms (1 Uru- 
guayan peso-—approximately $0.5263 
United States currency). The supply 
for local consumption will be sold to 
farmers at this price, but that for export 
will be offered at world-market prices. 
The export of linseed oil still remains 
in private hands. 

Exports of linseed oil during 1947, 
based on shipping manifests, amounted 
to 27,480 metric tons. Belgium was the 
largest purchaser, taking 5,812 tons, fol- 
lowed by Sweden with 3,050 tons. Other 
large purchasers were France, 2,610 tons; 
South Africa, 2,432 tons; Switzerland 
2.112 tons: Czechoslovakia, 1,865 tons; 
the Netherlands, 1,421 tons; and Italy 
(Genoa) 1,095 tons. The remainder was 
exported in small amounts to widely 
scattered parts of the world. 

Exports of linseed cake and similar 
byproducts during the calendar year 
1947 amounted to 64,609 tons. Belgium 
purchased the largest amount, 26,715 
tons: followed by the Netherlands with 
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13,084 tons; France, 10,700 tons; Den- 
mark, 5,888 tons; Switzerland, 4,398 tons; 
Barbados, 1551 tons; Ireland (Erie), 
1.503 tons; Sweden, 762 tons; Chile, 6 
tons; and Venezuela, 2 tons. 

Linseed exports during 1947 amounted 
to 20,614 metric tons. The Netherlands 
was the largest purchaser, having re- 
ceived 10,211 tons; followed by Denmark, 
3819 tons; France, 1,003 tons; and the 
remainder was sent to widely scattered 
countries in small amounts. 

Official statistics are not available for 
the 1947-48 sunflower crop which has not 
yet been harvested, but it is reported that 
the production will be more than the 
1946-47 crop which amounted to 23,731 
tons. Neither has the peanut estimate 
been released, but the planted area is re- 
ported to be about twice that of the 1946- 
47 crop. 

Uruguay is barely self-sufficient in the 
production of edible oils from sunflower 
and peanuts, but some cake is available 
for export. 

Exports of sunflower cake amounted 
to 15,220 tons in 1947, distributed as fol- 
lows: Sweden, 9,529 tons; the Nether- 
lands, 1,885 tons; Finland, 1,717 tons; 
Belgium, 1,064 tons; Switzerland, 750 
tons; Denmark, 149 tons; and Barbados, 
128 tons. A total of 2,346 metric tons of 
peanut cake was exported, all of which 
went to Sweden except 105 tons which 
went to Barbados. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The Bolivian rubber industry reached 
a crisis in 1947. Rubber production was 
estimated at 1,500 to 2,000 tons, as com- 
pared with approximately 5,000 tons in 
1946. The contract between the Bolivian 
Government and the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation (United States Gov- 
ernment owned), expired at the end of 
1946, leaving Bolivia virtually without a 
market. During the war the United 
States took practically all-the rubbx 
Bolivia could produce. 

The chief problem lies in Bolivia’s 
high production costs, which are out ol 
relation to the lowered price for rubbe1 
on the international market. In April 
1947, the Government authorized the 
Banco Agricolo to buy 2,000 metric tons, 
at a price favorable to Bolivian produ- 
cers, the period of purchase to extend to 
December 21, 1948. It was planned to 
sell the rubber to Argentina under the 
terms of the Bolivian-Argentine Com- 
mercial Agreement. It became doubtful, 
however, that Argentina would offer « 
price sufficiently high to keep Bolivia 
from taking a substantial loss. Normal- 
ly, about 200 tons are made available to 
Argentina each year. The Bank had 
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bought 1,000 tons or more by the end 
of 1947, using funds made available by 
the Government. 

A clearing agreement with Spain, 
signed February 25, 1948, providing for 
the purchase by that country of 3,000 
tons of crude rubber over a period of 
3 years, is expected to relieve the pressure 
to some extent. Peru also has expressed 
interest in purchasing 1,000 or more tons 
of Bolivian rubber. 


Soaps, Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Aggregate soap and toiletry imports 
into Cuba during the first 9 months of 
1947 were 342,215 kilograms valued at 
$1,835,539, according to official data from 
that country. Important articles in- 
cluded in these totals were as follows 
(value in dollars, converted from the rate 
of 1 peso to 1 dollar) : Fine soaps, 61,912 
kilograms, $60,702; fine toilet waters and 
lotions, 19,880 kilograms, $57,129; face 
creams, 18,368 kilograms, $49,395; rouges, 
16,634 kilograms, $98,664; ordinary per- 
fumed soaps, 14,146 kilograms, $10,334; 
and talcum powder, 12,109 kilograms, 
$17,827. 

Among the remaining imports of soap 
and toiletries were face powder, ordi- 
nary toilet waters and lotions, fine oils, 
pomades, and tonics for the hair, mani- 
cure preparations, and dentifrices. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION PLANNED, 
PAKISTAN 


A large firm is planning to construct 
two factories in Bahawalpur, Pakistan, 
for the manufacture of oil and hydrogen- 
ated-oil products and soap. The fac- 
tories are scheduled to start production 
in 1949; initial productive capacity of the 
hydrogenated vegetable-oil plant is to be 
about 3,000 tons annually, to be in- 
creased, according to demand, to 10,000 
tons. The soap factory is to produce 
about 5,000 tons per year, reports the 
British press. 


MANUFACTURE OF LAUNDRY SOAP, PANAMA 


The largest soap producer in the Re- 
public of Panama continued in 1947 to 
manufacture laundry soap for sale 
chiefly in the interior. Output in that 
year was estimated at about 11,000,000 
pounds. Early in 1947, the company 
signed a contract with the Commissary 
Division of the Canal Zone to supply 
200,000 pounds of laundry soap during 
the year. 


Soap IN SHORT SUPPLY IN PORTUGAL 


Of all essential commodities in Portu- 
gal, soap continues in tightest supply. 
This scarcity is attributed to inadequate 


domestic production of caustic soda. 
However, output of this chemical was in- 
creased. 

Shortages of fats and oils then beset 
the soap industry. This resulted from 
the refusal of colonial exporters to com- 
ply with contracts they had signed with 
the Government for the supply of coco- 
nut, palm, and peanut oils, pleading sub- 
sequent increases in world prices for 
these raw materials. The Government 
refused to pay prices higher than those 
specified in the contracts, because such 
action would have meant advances in 
consumer prices and unjustified profits 
for exporters. Present production of 
soap is not sufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. 


SITUATION IN LIME-OIL INDUSTRY, COLIMA, 
MEXICO 


The lime-oil industry in the State of 
Colima, Mexico, has practically disap- 
peared. The heavy demand for lime oil 
during the war brought about an in- 
crease in production that placed that 
commodity in a leading position among 
Colima’s industrial products. The al- 
most total lack of demand now has led 
some commentators in Manzanillo to ex- 
press the belief that consumers in the 
United States have found a synthetic 
substitute for lime oil. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Declared exports of animal and vege- 
table fibers and products from Tientsin, 
China, to the United States in 1947 (with 
1946 figures in parentheses) were: Camel 
wool, 127,772 (none) pounds; cashmere, 
223,689 (1,978) pounds; goat wool, 119,- 
533 (none) pounds; sheep wool, 730,845 
(none) pounds; camel hair, 62,243 
(none) pounds; cashmere hair, 2,739 
(none) pounds; goat hair, 35,090 (123,- 
726) pounds; horse hair, 563,326 (167,- 
533) pounds; badger hair, 1,056 (1,178) 
pounds; squirrel-tail hair, 231 (1,265) 
pounds; straw braids, 66,345,512 (124,- 
114,220) yards; vegetable-fiber hooked 
rugs, 19,808 (none) square feet; jute 
hooked rugs, 7,568 (98,836) square feet; 
Oriental wool rugs, 61,987 (130,469) 
square feet; and woolen hooked rugs, 
1,959,242 (1,462,382) square feet. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED, FRANCE 


In 1947, France produced 203,777 tons 
of cotton yarn, compared with 171936 
tons in 1946, and increased its production 
of cotton fabrics from 101,304 tons to 
134,323 tons. Imports of raw cotton de- 
creased from 179,604 tons in 1946 to 176,- 
077 tons in 1947, according to a British 
trade magazine. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


New Customhouse 
Planned for Mexico 


A new customhouse will be constructed 
close to the International Bridge at Rey- 
nosa, Mexico, according to reports reach- 
ing the American Consulate there. A 
site of 10,000 square meters has already 
been purchased, and actual construction 
is to begin soon. The new customhouse 
and combined residence quarters for top 
personnel will centralize in a single 
building. 


Expansion of Electric Power 
Plant at Famagusta, Cyprus 


The municipality of Famagusta, Cy- 
prus, in need of an enlarged power plant, 
recently placed an order for two electric 
generators of British make. One engine 
of 250-kilowatt capacity will be delivered 
in November 1949, according to present 
plans. In addition, the Cyprus govern- 
ment has given the municipality a 300- 
kilowatt generator which recently ar- 
rived in Cyprus for the British Army. 

A loan of $193,440 (United States cur- 
rency) has also been approved by the 
Cyprus government for the new power 
plant. 

It is reported that this expansion of 
the power plant at Famagusta was moti- 
vated by the fact that the port as well 
as the environs of Famagusta are now 
being utilized by British military forces. 


Highways Vital Factor in 
Nicaragua’s Development 


The lack of an adequate network of 
highways and roads has been an impor- 
tant factor in retarding the economic de- 
velopment of Nicaragua, in that it has 
effectively prevented the exploitation and 
settlement of large areas of potentially 
valuable agricultural and forest lands. 
The need for a more highly developed 
network of highways and feeder roads 
has long been recognized, but the great 
expense of modern highway construction 
has always prevented realization of the 
Government’s construction plans. 

During the past 10 years, however, 
great progress has been made in high- 
way construction, financed largely by 
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gifts and loans from the United States. 
The Nicaraguan section of the Inter- 
American Highway, covering a distance 
of 386 kilometers from the boundary with 
Costa Rica to the boundary with Hon- 
duras, is now an all-weather road. This 
highway is used to a considerable extent 
for overland trucking, particularly in the 
transportation of coffee and grains. 

A concrete highway between Las Con- 
chitas (on the Inter-American Highway, 
26 kilometers south of Managua) and the 
Pacific coast at Masachapa, a distance of 
32 kilometers, is now nearing completion. 
Only one kilometer remained unfinished 
at the time of writing. This road is im- 
portant since it serves the only cement 
mill in Nicaragua, located at San Rafael 
del Sur, and is being used by tank trucks 
of two American oil companies for haul- 
ing petroleum products from their re- 
cently established tank storage facilities 
in Masachapa to Managua and other 
points. In addition, a sugar refinery and 
distillery are now under construction in 
the Masachapa area. 

Of possibly greater importance to Nic- 
aragua than either of the two above- 
mentioned roads, however, is the so- 
called Franklin D. Roosevelt Highway 
(Rama Road) running from San Benito 
on the Inter-American Highway to the 
town of Rama on the Escondido River, 
some 60 miles from the Atlantic coast 
city of Bluefields. 

Original funds for this project, US$4,- 
000,000, were provided by a grant from 
the United States, but only slightly more 
than half of the road had been com- 
pleted a few months ago when the funds 
were exhausted. The work is being con- 
tinued by the present de facto Nica- 
raguan Government, though the rate of 
progress has been reduced to approxi- 
mately 1 kilometer per month owing to 
the shortage of funds. The completion 
of this road would contribute materially 
toward the economic development of the 
Atlantic half of Nicaragua, at present 
a sparsely inhabited wilderness. 

All bridges on the constructed length 
of this road, 176 kilometers, are com- 
pleted with the exception of two struc- 
tures, one 100 feet long and the other 
320 feet long. These are expected to be 
completed in about 3 months. 














Mexican City Soon To Get 
Additional Power 


The small electric generating plant at 
Manzanillo, Mexico, which now supplies 
the city with current from 7 p. m. to 
7 a. m., has been purchased by the Nueva 
Companhia Eléctrica Chapala, S. A., of 
Guadalajara. Upon completion of the 
power plant now under construction at 
Tonilita, Jalisco, it is expected that 
Manzanillo will receive power from that 
plant. 


Pakistan Plans Development 
of Hydroelectric Resources 


A British hydroelectric engineer ar- 
rived in Pakistan early in 1948 to survey 
that country’s water-power resources 
and advise the Government as to their 
utilization. 

All reports from West Punjab show 
that the province is determined to build 
up its hydroelectric production as a fun- 
damental means of preparing for indus- 
trialization. Even the Province’s interim 
budget for the period August 15, 1947, to 
March 31, 1948, appropriated as much as 
5,400,000 rupees for work on hydroelec- 
tric projects 


Braniff International Airways 
Plans Houston-to-Lima Service 


Braniff Internationa! Airways plans to 
establish in the near future a schedule 
of three round trips weekly from Hous- 
ton, Texas, to Lima, Peru, via Habana, 
Panama, and Guayaquil. Later the 
route will be extended from Lima to Rio 
de Janeiro on a direct nonstop flight be- 
tween these points. The scheduled 
elapsed time for the Houston-to-Lima 
run is expected to be 14 hours. Equip- 
ment consisting of two DC-6’s and one 
DC-4 is to be assigned to this route. 


Dutch Air Line to Start 
New Semiweekly Service 

The Dutch air line, KLM, will soon 
start semiweekly flights on the route 
Amsterdam-Geneva-Rome-Tunis. This 
service is to be expanded later to three 
flights a week. 
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Reparations News 
GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR 
REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


serial num ber Plant name 


Group | 


Maschinenfabrik Nieder- 
sachsen Hannover (M,N 
H.) G.m, b, H 

Friedr. Krupp Stahibau 


077 B/S/347 Linden 
1135 B/S/315 


Brinker Eisenwerke, G. m, 
b H ° Works No 2 
G, Farben 


1292 B 8/299 
1527 B/S/134 I 
Vereinigte Zuender und Ka 


belwerke 
I. G. Sauerstotfwerk 


1575 B/S/142 
1582 B/S/136 
1655 B/S/87 Wilhelm Berg Altena 


1666 B/S/103 Kortenbach & Rauh 


Friedr. Meyer Eisen- u 
Stahl-industrie 
A. Eger Maschinenfabrik 


1669 B/S/109 
1712 B/S/175 Werl 
1747 B/S/213 H. Klaesener 


1753 B/S/219 Ludwig Koch 


Siegen 


1789 B/S/259 Schliefenbaum & Steinmetz 


Herman Wingerath 


1293 B/S/1 Dortmund-Hoerde Huet- 
tenverein A. G 
1657 B/S/90 Bremshey & Co 


1001 B/S) 14 Bergtechnik G. m, b. H Luenen 


Arnold Buerstinghaus 
Karl Hamache 


1700 B/S 1638 
1730 B/S/1638 


1769 B/S/23 Elfried Mengel 

1771 B/S/237 Muehleisen G. m. b. H 

17% B/S 266 Siebeck Metallwerke G. m Ratingen 
b. H 

1708 B/S/26s “iegtaler Eisen & Blechwar F iserfeld/ Sieg 
enfabrik 

1805 B/S/275 Joseph Strack Armaturenfa 
brik 

IMO B/S/498 A. Stech Hamburg 

Grove Ill 

85 B/S 41 Veltrup Werke G. m. b, H Aachen 

i4 BS 101 Wilhelm von Hofe Draht u Altena 
Federnwerk 

1679 B/S, 120 Zieh u. Presswerk, Carl Hachen 
Froh o, H. G 

(aS BS | Baumaschinenfabrik Buen Duesseldort 
ger A. G 

B/S lay Hasenclever A. G. Maschin Duesseldorf 
enfabrik 
B/S/22 Koerver & Lersch Krefeld 
1748 BOS OH W._O. Schulte KG Plettenberg 
88 BS Steinmetz, A. G., Ludw Remschei 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparations but have 
not been allocated by the Allied Control 
Authority. American business firms and 
citizens are invited to express any inter- 
est which they may have in the purchase 
of these plants in the event that they 
might be allocated to this Government. 
Such expression of interest should be 


May 8. 


1948 


Uerdingen 


Duisberg 


Ciladbach 


Ratingen 


Location 


Langenhagen 


Langenhagen 


Lage/Lippe 


Solingen-Weyer 


Dinslaken (Niederrh 


W iedenau Siegen 


Dortmund and Dort- 
mund-Hoerde 
Solingen-Ohligs 


Engelskirchen 
W attenscheid 


Solingen-Merscheid 
W uppertal-Sonnborn 


Oberlar near Troisdorf 


j 
i 


for peacetime production in the following 
33 war and industrial plants declared 
available for reparations from Germany, 
have been received by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce: 


Description 


Plant, for production of tanks and tank 
parts. 


Plant, for production of structural steel 
work and U-boat hulls. 

Part plant, for production of shells and gun 
parts 

Part plant, comprising part of the section 
for production of alkydal resins 

Plant, for production of fuzes 


Plant, for production of liquid oxygen and 
bottled industrial oxygen. 

Part plant, comprising one electric weld- 
ing machine for precision tubes. 

Part plant, comprising one electric weld- 
ing machine for production of welded 
precision tubes. 

Plant, for production of bright drawn bars 
and wire. 

Plant, for production of quarry and pro 
cessing equipment. 

Plant, for production of accessories and 
fittings. 

Plant, for production of boilers, tank work, 
and pipe lines 

Part plant, comprising part of the equip- 
ment for the production of metallurgical 
equipment, plus 14 machine tools from & 
other plants. 

Plant, for production of 
equipment 


air-circulating 


Plant, for production of tank and artillery 
equipment 

Part plant, comprising one electric welding 
machine for production of welded pre- 
cision tubes 

Plant, for production of conveyors and 
cableways 

Plant, for production of small tools 

Plant, for production of pneumatic ma 
chines 

Plant, for production of small tools 

Plant, for production of hoists and winches 
lifts and elevators 

Plant for 
fittings 

Plant for production of boilers, tank work, 
and pipe lines 

Plant, for production of accessories and 


production of accessories and 


fittings 
Plant, for production of accessories and 
fittings, small tools. 


Plant, for production of parts for aireraft 
ind armaments 

Plant, for production of 
products 

Plant, for production of welded precisior 
tubes 

Plant, for production of building and road 
construction equipment ind excavators 

Plant, for production of conveyors and 
metal-working machine tools 

Plant, for production of boilers, tank work, 
ind pipe lines 

Plant, for production of accessories and 
fittings 

Plant, for production of small tools 


wire and wire 


forwarded to the European Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
must be received by May 5, 1948, for 
Group I, by May 17, 1948, for Group II, 
and by May 24, 1948, for Group III. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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(Continued from p. 19) 


Argentine capital will back a new petro- 
leum refinery in Venezuela. 

During a visit to Uruguay, the presi- 
dent of a well-known British automobile 
manufacturing company declared that 
his company hoped to export 1,500 cars 
and 1,000 trucks to Uruguay in 1948. 

The municipal transport service of 
Montevideo reportedly has abandoned 
plans for an experimental line of trolley- 
busses because of the high costs involved. 
Two 7,000-ton “C-1"’ cargo ships pur- 
chased earlier from the United States 
Maritime Commission were delivered to 
the National Port Administration. 

A Lancaster plane of the Italian “Ali- 
talia’”” Company made an experimental 
flight to Montevideo as a preliminary to 
possible establishment of regular service 
between the River Plate area and Rome. 
The Scandinavian Airlines System added 
another regularly scheduled weekly flight 
from Copenhagen to Montevideo. 

A special commission to study the pos- 
sibilities of a barter agreement with Nor- 
way was appointed by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

No commercial failures of importance 
were reported during the period under 
review. The buying rate of the bank of 
the Republic in the so-called free mar- 
ket fluctuated between 189.45 and 190. 

Although no new major strike occurred 
during April, there was evidence of labor 
unrest. 





Canadian International 
Trade Fair Opens Vistas 
of Opportunity 

(Continued from p. 5) 


pectations are realized, it is planned to 
hold an international trade fair annually. 

Several plans are being formulated for 
the establishment of international trade 
fairs in the United States, and it is likely 
that good results attained by the Cana- 
dian enterprise will speed up those proj- 
ects. Manufacturers from all over the 
world would assuredly welcome the op- 
portunity of participating in well-organ- 
ized international trade fairs held under 
responsible auspices in the United 
States—an opportunity which so far is 
practically nonexistent in this country. 

The First Canadian International 
Trade Fair will offer to American busi- 
ness people desirous of making new trade 
connections and of promoting their 
foreign business with firms from all over 
the world a unique occasion that should 
not be missed. 


31 















































































Trade-mark 


Mercurio 


Atamon 


Mayflower 
Gong 


Andriodermol 


Cuticura 
New York 


Rutincolil 


Sanafril 


Zigue 


Sedarutin 
Hamidolan 
Aligrip 
Gastralumine 
Vital 
Kero-Cola 


Real Club 
Royal Cuba 
Flor De Cuba 
Peruanos 

Flor De Havana 
Romanos 
ARA 


Astra 


Silvan 


Douglas 


Lider 


Everest 


YS 


Brazil.—Notice of applications 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Class No. and product 


6— Machines (except 
agricultura]) and their 
parts, for all industria] 
purposes. 

41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 


same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 
do 
48— Perfumes and 
scented soaps. Prep- 


arations for cleaning 
and conservation of 
teeth and hair and 
brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 

3—A pharmaceutical 
product. 


do 


“41—Animal and vi getal 


foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 
3—A pharmaceutical 
product 
2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinary, and sanitary 
purposes 
3—A pharmaceutical 
product. 
do 
do 
do 
do. 
do___. 
43—Natural ands arti- 
ficial mineral waters 
(not included in other 


17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 

ao 

38—Paper, for writing, 
binding, and drawing 
of all kinds. Other 
paper manufactures 
(not included in other 
classes). 

36—Other wearing ap- 
parel (clothing, shoes, 


hats, knit goods, stock- 


ings and unspecified). 

8—Precision, scientific 
(including for indus- 
trial, educational, and 
utility purposes, meas- 
ures and scales of all 
kinds) instruments. 

5—Metals, unwrought, 
or partially wrought, 
used in industries. 

41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 


for 


Op- 


Date of 
publica 
tion 


1948 
Mar. 30 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 


Do 


Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
ey 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Mar. 31 














Date of 
publica 
tion 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


1948 
Precision, scientific Mar. 31 
(including for indus- 
trial, educational, and 
utility purposes, meas- 


Taurus 8 





ures and scales of all 
kinds) instruments. 
Mintite do Do. 
Metropole do Do. 
Multiband do Do. 
Macfer 50—Articles of ivory, Do 
bone, or wood (not 
included in other 
Classes 
Atlas : 16—Goods manufactur- Do 
ed of mineral substan- 
ces used for constru 
tion or decoration 
Other products used 
for construction or de 
tation (including wall- 
paper 
Universal 32—-Newspapers and Do. 
magazines 
Columbia__-- 3}—Outer wearing ap- Do 
pare! (clothing, shoes 
Nats, Knit goods, stock 
ings and unspecified 
Star do Do 
Colina 5 — Metals inwrought Do 
rp wrought, 
sed stries 
No Spanish name 
208, 513 an A cleaning compou 
211, 59 eno Chemical and pha 
211, 66 ‘ilatur do 
211, 719 ostrona Pharmaceutical p 
211, S04 Radio nsfo er 
211, 842 Pharma itical pre 
211, 848 iSa do 
211, 860 Bricks and rie 
211, 9S i Radic ) 
211, OSé 1 
212, 129 rherme Co ‘ 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 





Dat f 
Trade-mark Product public 
ti 
118 
Flor De Almendr Perfumery ar Ap 
preparation 
Constelac ion 1 Do 
Faisan Hardware and» «bazar Apr t 
Chlorom ycetin Drugstore and chemica Do 
product 
Big-Beam Ele i iterial and Do 
equipmer 
Rhinasmol Drugstore and chemical Mar. 31 
prodt 
Hawai Shoes, boots,andleather Apr. 8& 
See 
> orl 
Cebetabs Drugstore and che " Apr 
produ 
Pampita Groceries and foodstuff Do 
Davella Pextil dr pods Apr. 8 
read o-wears, etc 
Goya Perfumer ind toilet Do 
preparat ior 
Pharon Transport ir eral Do 
Violine lo Do 
Templier do D 
Blanca Hardware and bazaar Apr 
goods 


Trade-Ma 


Colina 


California 


Jaguar 


Meias Tank 
Atlas 


Biolacty] 


rk 


Class No. and product 


» Machines (except ag- 
ricultural) and their 
parts, for allindustrial 
purposes 

7— Machines for agricul- 
ture and horticulture 
and parts of such ma- 
chines 

23-—-Cotton piece goods 

l11—Cutlery for general 
and household 
Cutting and perforat- 
ing instruments and 
tubes (except parts of 
machines). } 

manufactur- 
ed of mineral substan- 
ces used for construc. 
tion or decoration 
Other products used 
for construction or dec- 
oration (including wall- 
paper 

_} 


use 


16—CGoods 


emical subst 

“d for agricultural 
and horticultural, vet- 
erinar and = sanitary 
purposes 

36—Stockings 

natural and 

yarn or 


Ances 


28—Silk 


A pharmaceutica 


— 


Date of 
Publig. 
tion 


1948 
Mar, aL 


Do, 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 





Do 


Do, 


Do, 


Do 


Spain.—March 16, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 


for 
ar 


tions 
which 


registration 
duplicates 


e 


of trade 
or 


American trade-marks or names. 
sition must be filed within 2 months from 
the date of publication (May 15, 1948): 





names 
imitations of 
Oppo- 


led over Arne in name 
Deter 
utical products Ie lif iin 
Do 
ill kinds Hormotone 
Aristocrat 
) f all kinds Lucidol 
Rutir 
W 
I ure sets cece ssoric Ha ifters 
Fada 
‘ ind fuel burners Eee herme 
Date o 
race ark Product publica 
n 
148 
tedd rans] f Apr 
Lamy Textile ir | Ly 
1yv-t yea i 
cultural and ind 
aching 
Dipa Drugstor i cl Ap 
| ‘ 
i lu 
Kryptar Opt i ind = pt Do 
| i 
ip i 
juipmen 
Mastercral Textil j ay 
read A 
il d 
NeAT hat 
Fr eX Dru re and che , Apr 
product 
Fenobarbital lo Do 
Gilifolex lo Do 
Feneocincol do Do 
Orkilex do Do 
Lexipenina Dru tore 1 ohy | ay 
product 
Metenami d 1) 
La Vina Textile adr Apr 
ead we 
lrowne St ypper Pranspor ! ‘ Apr 
Albany Pobacc ciga Do 
lem iterial Apr 
Tasct IW ind t 1 
good ricultural 1 
industrial wl 
Cart da Drugstore and che Apr 
' ty 
produ 
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Date of 
Publicg. 
tion 


1948 
Mar. 3 


Do, 


Do, 
Do, 


Do 


Do, 
Do, 


Do, 


of the 
iStrial, 
pPlica- 
names 
ms of 
Oppo- 
; from 
(948) : 


1 name 


0 





kly 








Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
jstration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 


Date of 


mark Class No. and product publi- 
Trade-mat I ae te 
1948 
. 1i—Cutlery for general and Apr. 1 
Titer household use, Cutting and 
perforating instruments and 
tubes (except parts of ma- 
chines). 
Anderson 8— Precision, scientifie (includ- Do. 
ing for industrial, educa- 
tional, and utility purposes, 
measures and seales of all 
kinds) instruments 

Deteroil 46— Liquid soap for household Do. 
cleaning. 

Textroi-K on do Do. 

5 

acalin 4;— Liquid soap for household Do. 
cleaning and for automobile 
polishing 

Eventex 10—Instruments, apparatus Do. 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for cura- 
tive purposes or in relation 
to the health of man or ani- 
mals 

Flex 8— Precision, scientifie (includ- Do. 
ing for industrial, educational 
and utility purposes, meas- 
ures and seales of all kinds) 
instruments 

Mirage 4s—Perfumes and _— scented Do. 
Oaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and = conservation 
of teeth and = hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 

Cockbar 42—Wines and alcoholic bev Apr. 6 
erages (not included in other 
classes) 

43—Nutural and artificial min 
eral Waters (not ineluded in 
other classes 

Mapex 4--Animal, vegetable, and Do 
mineral substances, Wrought 
or partially prepared in in- 
dustries, not specifically 
mentioned in other classes 

Fenix 8 Motion-picture films Do. 

Record 45 Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for clean 
ing and conservation of teeth 
ind hair and brushes. Combs 
ind other toilet articles not 
specified 

Ponseil &—Electric floor waxers Do. 

Vaires 44—Tobaceo and tobacco man- Do. 
ufactures and smokers articles 
except paper). 

Beltone 10-—Instruments, apparatus Do. 
and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for cura- 
tive purposes or in relation to 
the health of man or animals 

Guatemala.—Notice of applications 


for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Class No, and product publi 
cation 
1948 
PBZ 6— Pharmaceuticals, medici Apr. 13 
nals, and chemicals 
Formo-Cj do Do. 
Bazol 
Coopex 6— Insecticides Do. 
Coomac Chemicals Apr. 14 
Natestrin 6— Medicinals Apr. 15 





Exploitation has begun of the re- 
cently discovered potash deposits at Dax, 
Landes Department, France, a foreign 
chemical publication states. Production 
is said to total 100 metric tons daily. 


May 8, 1948 





Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


19 


Average rate 


46 


(annual) 


Argentina.| Paper peso Preferential 


3. 
Ordinary 4, 23 
Auction 4.94 
Free market 4.09 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled | 42.42 
Differential ! | 
Curb. .. } 60. 94 
Brazil Cruseiro Official |} 216.50 
| Free market : 19. 42 
| Special free market 4 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 5 
Free market 34. 86 
Oo. © 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 71,835 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5, 84 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso ‘ree } 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) | 14. 66 
Free 
Honduras) Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb 5.49 
Paraguay (Cuarani Official 3.12 
Free 3. 25 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Free 97.85 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
‘ree 
Imports 1.90 
Other purposes !¢ 1, 785 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


1 Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947. 
? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
947 ae mate 
imum —— Rate es Date 
currency 
3. 7 3. 73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Apr. 8, 1948 
4. 23 4.23 4. 23 | . 2344 Do. 
4.94 4.94 | 4.94 2024 Do. 
4.08 | "4.02 |} 4.01 2494 Do 
42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Mar. 31, 1948 
56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 0178 Do. 
64. 06 65.25 | 65.25 | 0153 | Feb. 28,1948 
| 
18. 72 18.72 | 3 18. 73 .0534 | Mar. 31, 1948 
43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
47.95 §2. 49 52. 49 . 0191 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 | Do. 
1.75 1.76 1. 76 | . 5682 Do. 
1.76 1.76 | 1.76 . 5682 Do. 
2.17 2.60) 2.60) . 3846 Do. 
6. 26 *6.33 | 6.18 | .1618 | Feb. 27, 1948 
5. 67 5.67 | 5.67 | . 1764 Do. 
1.00 1.00} 1.00) 1.0000 | Mar. 31,1948 
13.77 13. | * 13.50 | . 0741 Do. 
*°17.47 *17.91 14, 80 | -9595 | Feb. 28. 1948 
2.04 2. 04 2. 04 | .4902 | Mar. 31, 1948 
4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | . 2058 Do. 
5.00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Apr. 9, 1948 
5. 64 6. 54 6.70 | . 1493 0. 
3.12 3.12 3. 12 > .3205 | Mar. 31, 1948 
3. 31 3. 43 3. 43 . 2915 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 Do. 
12. 48 *10. 00 14. 30 . 0699 Do. 
2. 0 2.50) 2.50 . 4000 Do. 
1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
1.90 1.90 1,90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 785 
3.35 3. 35 3, 35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





3 Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 


4 Special free market abolished Feb. 28, 1946. 
5 Established Feb. 23, 1948. 

¢ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

’ January to August 

§ Effective Mar 


4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference be- 


tween the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 


sucres per dollar, were abolished, 
authorizations. 
* June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 


At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 


© In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 


for other purposes was climinated 


* Argentina, free-market rate for February; Bolivia, curb rate for February; Costa Rica, uncontrelled rate for Janu- 


ary; Ecuador, free rate for January; Peru, free rate for January. 


** Ecuador, free rate for June-December. 








(Continued from p. 7) 


Anderson, Apt. R. 3, Marine Barracks, Marine 
Corps Station, Quantico, Va. 

4. Belgium—Guy Van Duyse, representing 
MANUTEX (manufacturer, exporter), 30 
Quai Albert, Ghent, is interested in finding 
outlets for woolen fabrics used in the manu- 
facture of ties, dressing gowns, and rain- 
coats. Scheduled to arrive April 23, via New 


York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Raxon Fabrics Corp., 114 East 
Thirty-second Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Brazil—Raymond Emile Duchene, repre- 
senting Fabricas ““Germade”’ Ltda. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 602 Rua 
Cesario Alvim, Sao Paulo, is interested in sell- 
ing low-priced rubber and canvas shoes, and 
in purchasing machinery and equipment 
used in the manufacture of rubber and can- 
vas shoes, rubber belting, and artificial plas- 
ticized leather. Scheduled to arrive May 15, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
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address: c/o Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Miami, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and New Orleans. 

6. Colombia—A. Jesus Mesa C. (manufac- 
turer), Carrera 51 No. 48-66, Medellin, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for the 
manufacture of leather goods, such as sad- 
dlery, luggage, and belts. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 5, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New York, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. 

7. England—Mrs. Minna Charlotte Hut- 
chins, 28 Orchard Close, Watford, Herts., rep- 
resenting Randle (Exports 1947) Ltd., 12 
Harewood Place, Hanover Square, London, 
W. 1., is interested in marketing women’s 
suits. Scheduled to arrive April 27, via New 
York City, for a visit of 30 days. U. S. 
address: New Weston Hotel, Madison Avenue 
and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. England—Alfred James Jones, represent- 
ing Strachen & Henshaw, Ltd., Whitehall, 
Bristol 5, is interested in exporting machines 
for the printing, paper-bag making, and al- 
lied trades. Scheduled to arrive May 5, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: % Thomas M. Royal Co., Inc., 
5800 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 

9. Honduras—Salomon Khuri Yuja, rep- 
resenting El Cairo, of Salomon K. Yuja and 
Elias Yuja, San Pedro Sula, is interested in 
dry g0Oods, tertiles, notions, and construc- 
tion materials. Scheduled to arrive April 
23, via New Orleans, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: Times Square Hotel, Eighth 
Avenue and Forty-Third Street, New York, 


N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, Omaha, and 
New York. 

10. Iran—Saleh Khani, representing Saleh 
Khani Trading Co. (exporter, importer), 


Seraye Mochir Khalvat, Bazaar, Tehran, is 
interested in business negotiations with firms 
handling general merchandise, and with 
manufacturers of textiles, iron, steel, and 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
April or early May, via New York City, for 
an indefinite period. U.S. address: ~% 177 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Italy—Luigi Sciorelli (importer, manu- 
facturer), 4 Via Sciolze, Turin, representing 
himself and S. A. C. O. M. (S. A. Commercio 
Olii Minerali) (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 1 Via Guicciardini, Turin, is 
interested in obtaining manufacturers’ 
agencies for sandpaper and other products 
related to the industrial painting field. He 
is now in the United States until mid-May. 
U.S. address: c/o Ercole Locatelli, 24 Varick 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

12. Netherlands—Theodoor Brans, repre- 
senting Ebbinge & van Groos (tree nursery), 
70 Biezen, Boskoop, is interested in selling 
nursery stock ,azaleas, rhododendrons, roses, 
understocks, climbing plants, shrubs, peonies, 
conifers, buxus, perennials, and lining-out 
stock). Scheduled to arrive May 16, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: “% J. W. Ebbinge, 4 Lovellen Street, 
Hopewell, N. J. Itinerary: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Rutherford (N. J.) , Mor- 
risville (Pa.), Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus (Ohio), Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Rochester (N. Y.), Albany, Bos- 
ton, Manchester (Conn.), and New Haven. 

13. Netherlands—Pieter Klaas Woldijk, 18a 
Westerkade, Groningen, is interested in ex- 
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NOTE. 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from 7 





rates for cable trans. 


ates reported 





Average rate Latest 
Available 
Country Monetary unit quetann 
1946 1947 March 1948 Apr, 39. 
annual annual (monthly 1948 
Australia Pound $3. 2134 $3, 2100 $3, 2121 $3. 212) 
Belgium Frane 0228 0228 0228 02% 
Canada Dollar 
Official 9420 1. O00 1. 0000 1. 00m 
Free 9325 9200 SOLS 9165 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 0201 0201 OX 
Denmark Krone 2088 2086) 2086 208%, 
France (metropolitan Franc OOS4 OOS4 
Official *. OOA7 0047 
ree * 0033 0033 
India_. Rupee 3016 1016 3017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder TSI 776 3775 3776 
New Zealand Pound +, 2263 3. 2229 3 2250 2. 22% 
Norway Krone * 2018 2016 2014 HIG 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 0408 039a 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050) 4.0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta * OO18 OV1S O13 . 018 
Sweden Krone *, 2586 2782 2783 783 
Switzerland France *. 2336 2336) 2536) 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0328 1. 0286 4. 0313 4. 0313 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year or month during which quotations were certified 





porting seeds. Scheduled to arrive April 28, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: ©“ Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in New York Inc., 41 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Portland 
(Oreg.), and Milwaukee 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Northern Ireland—Norman Cooke, rep- 
resenting Henry E. Cooke Ltd., 89-91 Adelaide 
Street, Belfast, is interested in obtaining 
outlets for linen handkerchiefs, pillowcases, 
and fancy linens. Scheduled to arrive April 
29 via New York City, for a visit of 8 weeks. 
U. S. address: The New Yorker Hotel, Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
possibly Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

15. Peru—Jorge Labrousse, representing 
Curtiduria Jorge Labrousse Sucesores S. A 
(importer, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer), 1215 Avda. Carrion (Casilla 737), 
Lima, is interested in machinery for extract- 
ing vegetable tannins. Scheduled to arrive 
May 2, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: © Peruvian Consulate, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Itinerary: Boston and New York 

16. Peru—Oscar Schmidt-Pizzarro, rep- 
resenting Banco Industrial del Peru, Ucayali 
388, Lima, is interested in banking and in- 
dustry, and in industrial machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 9, via New York City, fcr 
a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Bank 
of London & South America, Ltd., 34 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Siam—Raghbir Singh Narula, repre- 
senting Boorsingh Indarsingh (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
merchant), 143-149 Rajawongse Road, Bang- 
kok; Indersons & Co., 29 Arab Street, Singa- 
pore; and Harbanssingh & Sons, Kishore 
Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, India, is 
interested in purchasing cotton piece goods, 
hardware, and sundries. Also, wishes to ex- 
port to the United States silk, sticklac, hides, 
rosewood, rubies, sapphires, coffee, pepper, 
rubber, tin, and other mineral products. 
Scheduled to arrive during May, for a visit of 
about 5 months. U. S. address: c/o Neuss, 





Hesslein & Co., 75 Worth Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and San Fran. 
cisco. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Indersons & Co., Singapore, and 
Harbanssingh & Sons, Bombay, India, 

18. Sweden—Frans Hartman and Eric Hég. 
lund, representing Aktiebolaget CTC (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales/indent agent), 20 Stora Badhusgatan, 
Goteborg, are interested in heating and sani- 
tary appliances, and brewery machinery 
Scheduled to arrive May 2, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. 

19. Switzerland—Fritz Reichenbach, rep- 
Schweizerische Industrie-Gesell- 
schaft (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
Neuhausen am Rheinfall (Schaffhausen), is 
interested in visiting factories which use 
wrapping machinery, especially for packing 
food products such as chocolate, biscuits, 
and butter, and tobacco. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2months. U.S. address: c/o W. A. Schuy- 
ler, Fisk Building, 250 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, and Her- 
shey (Pa.) 

20. Union of South Africa—C,. R. Collett, 
representing Central News Agency Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales /indent agent), Cor. Commissioner and 
Rissik Streets, Johannesburg, is interested 
in novelty lines associated with the station- 
ery trade. Scheduled to arrive May 12, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co. of 
New York, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

21. Union of South Africa—Barnet Futer- 
man, 21 Windemere, Marine Parade, Durban, 
representing Merchant Distributors (whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 386 Smith Street, Dur- 
ban, is interested in textiles, women’s lin- 
gerie, men’s underwear, suits, shirts, and 
haberdashery. Scheduled to arrive during 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Greatermans, 45 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and New 
Orleans 
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world Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

92, Union of South Africa—Norman O. 
sand, representing Sand & Co. Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 95 Bree 
Street, P. O. Box 1377, Newton, Johannes- 
purg, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
reinforcing steel, barbed and galvanized wire, 
galvanized water pipe ('-, %-, and l-inch 
diameter ) , builders’ hardware, building ma- 
terials, and a line of electrical appliances 
suitable for use on 220-volt, alternating cur- 
rent. Scheduled to arrive the latter part of 
May, for a visit of about 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: C/O Finlay Holt & Co., 24 State 
street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

93. Union of South Africa—H. Seligman, 
representing Electra Home & Industrial 
Equipment Co. (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler), 147 Commissioner Street, Johannes- 
purg, is interested in obtaining the exclusive 
distribution rights in South Africa for all 
types of household electrical appliances. 
Scheduled to arrive early in May, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Anglo- 
African Shipping Co. of New York, Inc., 245 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


24. Belgium—E. Deman-Versaevel (manu- 
facturer), 58 rue du Bas Chemin, Reckem, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for good- 
quality cotton and woolen carpets and rugs. 
Firm states it can supply 10,000 square 
meters of cotton carpet each month. Carpets 
and rugs in the following sizes: 60 cms. x 120 
ems.; 90 cms. x 160 cms.; 180 cms. x 270 cms.; 
240 cms. x 340 cms.; 270 cms. x 360 cms. 
Samples available upon request from foreign 
firm 

25. Belgium—Glaceries de la Sambre, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Auvelais, wishes to export 
and seeks agents in the southern States for 
first-quality plate glass, window glass, and 
special glass. 

26. Canada—-Pajala Ski Co. Limited (man- 
ufacturer), P. O. Box 355, Sudbury, Ontario, 
desires to export and seeks agent for fine 
hand-finished dome or ridge-topped maple 
and birch skis for adults and children. Firm 
estimates 20,000 pairs available in 1948 
Samples available on request from firm, and 
at the expense of the one making the request. 

27. Czechoslovakia—Bodo Dettloff (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 12 Prazska, Jablonec 
n/N, wishes to export imitation jewelry, glass 
beads, stones, and cut glass 

28. Czechoslovakia—Dolensky & Brosche, 
National Administration (manufacturer and 
exporter), Minkovice u Liberce, wishes to 
export first-quality imitation stones in crys- 
tal and colors 

29. Czechoslovakia—EXPANSA—Zelezarkse 
nakupni druzstvo (Iron Purchase & Sale 
Association), (export merchant), 17, Vac- 
lavske namesti, Praha II, wishes to export 
lead crystal cut glass, and cheap-quality 
porcelain. 

30. Czechoslovakia—Kral & Co. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 3 Pristavni, Praha VII, 


wishes to export analytical balances, preci- 
sion technical scales, and weights. 
31. Czechoslovakia—Ing. C. Boh. Kratky, 


Import-Export (export merchant), 17 Vaclav- 
ské namésti, Praha II, wishes to export vari- 
ous kinds of imitation jewelry. 

32. Czechoslovakia—Mahla Brothers (ex- 
porters and commission agents), 6/8 Jung- 
mannova, Jablonec n/N, desires to export 
imitation jewelry, glass beads, glass buttons 
and stones, and cut glassware. 

33. Czechoslovakia—Posselt & Co. (export 


merchant), 10, Jungmanova, Jablonec n/N, 


Wishes to export buttons and imitation 
jewelry in first, middle, and cheap quality. 


May 8. 1948 


34. Czechoslovakia—August Scholze (ex- 
porter), 21 Sadova, Jablonec n/N, wishes to 
export imitation stones and jewelry. 

35. Czechoslovakia—Frantisek Wunsch 
(export merchant and commission mer- 
chant), 18 Prazska, Jablonec n/N, wishes to 
export all kinds of Jablonec goods such as 
glass beads, glass and imitation stones, glass 
buttons, imitation jewelry, and crystal cut 
glassware. 

36. England—Beardmore (Wholesale & Ex- 
port), (wholesaler and exporter), 177-179, 
North Street, Bristol 3, wishes to export first- 
quality floral porcelain jewelry such as 
brooches, ear clips, dress clips, pendants, 
crosses, and scarf pins. Description and price 
list available upon request from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. England—H. A. Keeble Limited (export 
merchants), 67/71 Cross Keys House, 56 
Moorgate, London, E. C. 2., desires to export 
and seeks agent for porcelain enameled 
pressed steel baths. Illustrated leaflet, 
specifications and price list available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

38. England—A. & S. Osmond Limited 
(manufacturer), 254/6, Hotwells Road, Bris- 
tol 8, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
first-class cutting-off machines for metals, 
plastics, tiles, and wood. Catalog and 
specifications available on a loan basts from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. England—Queen Charlton Quarries 
Limited (quarry owners, wholesale and re- 
tail), Woollards Lane, Whitchurch, Bristol, 
desires to export Old English Somerset cream 
crazy paving and walling stone (limestone). 
Firm exported this stone before the war to 
the United States for use in constructing 
ornamental gardens. 

40. France—Etablissements Cordet (manu- 
facturer), 31 rue Bossuet, Lyon, wishes to ex- 
port 30,000 dozen pairs annually of knitted 
gloves (wool and cotton); and 20,000 dozen 
pairs annually of fabric gloves (cotton and 
rayon). Firm states gloves are good quality, 
and made for men, women, and children. 

41. France—Société Technique de Realisa-~- 
tions Industrielles, 242 rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
has available under option 150,000 tons of 
scrap suitable for steel located at various 
depots in the French Occupied Zone of Ger- 
many and possesses the necessary licenses for 
export. Firm wishes to obtain purchase quo- 
tations (F. A. 8S. Hamburg) from American 
firms interested in purchasing scrap. Quota- 
tions may be addressed to the attention of 
Mr. Haymann. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

42. Italy—Arturo Ansaloni (grower, export 
merchant, wholesaler), 14 Via Oretti, Bo- 
logna, desires to export seeds (garden, or- 
chard, flower, forest); and plants (ornamen- 
tal, fruit, and forest). 

43. Italy—Rita Couture (manufacturer), 3, 
Piazza Bodoni, Turin, wishes to export ladies’ 
gowns in exclusive models (also semifin- 
ished). Firm states it can ship 200 each 
month of high-grade models in silk, wool, 
and novelty fabrics. 

44. Italy—International Trading Agency 
(export merchant), 11 Via Banchelli, Prato 
(Florence), wishes to export woolen and 
mized woolen fabrics, and cotton rags. 

45. Italy—Societa Anonima Medici Export 
Import (export merchant, commission mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 11 Via dei Pucci, Florence, 


desires to export hand-embroidered linen 
tableware and ladies’ lingerie. 
46. Mexico—Industrias de Madera, S. A., 


Calzada Ing. Militares #2, Naucalpan, Estado 
de Mexico (Apartado Postal #10212, Mexico, 
D. F.), offers wooden doors, windows, and 


moldings for export. 
each month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Norway—A/S EDCO (European Distri- 
bution Company), (exporter), 8 Stenersgaten, 
Oslo, wishes to export the following good- 
quality Norwegian canned fish products: 
“FELIX” brand caviar spread (contents: cod 
roe, anchovy, potatoes, starch, spices, salt, 
water); lobster meat packed in tins, each tin 
weight 342 ounces net; fishballs packed in 
tins weighing 1 kilogram net; “Felix” brand 
anchovy spread (contents: anchovy, cod roe, 
potatoes, starch, spices, salt, water) ; “FELIX” 
brand sardine spread (Contents: smoked 
brisling, anchovy, spices, salt, water); sand- 
wich paste (contents: herring, fat, milk, to- 
matoes, salt and spices). Prices available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

48. Norway—Stella Kosmetiske A/S (man- 
ufacturer) , 32 Sérkedalsveien, Oslo, wishes to 
export nonpoisonous eyebrow and eyelash 
dyes in powder form, to be mixed with 
peroxide. Analysis of powder, price, and 
sample of powder available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Republic of Philippines—Philippine 
Embroidery Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 
160 Sta. Mesa Boulevard, Manila, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for all kinds of hand- 
embroidered goods such as babies’ gowns, 
dresses, and kimonas; creeper and toddler 
suits; crib sets; layette sets; ladies’ bias and 
night gowns; handkerchiefs for men and 
women; bed sheets and pillowcases. Firm 
will, upon request, send sketches of its mer- 
chandise. Also, it can produce embroidered 
goods on the basis of sketches or samples 
furnished by interested parties. 


Quantity: 2,000 doors 


Export Opportunities 


50. France—Les Etablissements Louis Bloch 
(importer, wholesaler), 39, rue du Marais- 
Vert, Strasbourg, (Bas-Rhin), seeks purchase 
quotations for woodworking machinery, shoe 
machinery, and abrasive paper. 

51. France—Les Fils de A. Gerst & Cie. 
(manufacturer of traveling articles), Chemin 
des Saint-Martin, Besancon (Doubs), seeks 
source of supply for 50 tons of varnished 
carton and vulcanized fiber for the manu- 
facture of traveling valises. Sample of ma- 
terial required by firm is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

52. French Morocco—Etablissements Jean 
Brunot (wholesaler, retailer of electric equip- 
ment and pumps), 38 rue Vedrines, Casa- 
blanca, desires to purchase $10,000 to $20,009 
worth of standard-quality electrical supplies, 
electric wiring, and fluorescent lamps. 

53. Italy—International Chemical Co., Ltd. 
(wholesaler, import merchant, sales agent), 
2 Via Calimala, Florence, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for sand or silicate abra- 
sive papers. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Belgium—Segury S. A. (wholesaler, 
agent, import merchant), 30, rue Ravenstein, 
Brussels, seeks representation for first- 
quality cotton and rayon textiles; dyes and 
chemicals (especially waterproofing proc- 
esses) for the textile industry. 

55. Denmark—aA. H. Allesen-Holm (manu- 


facturer’s agent), 15, Forchhammersvej, 
Copenhagen V., desires agency for heavy 
chemicals. 


56. French Morocco—Etablissements Jean 
Brunot (wholesaler, retailer of electric equip- 
ment and pumps), 38 rue Vedrines, Casa- 
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blanca, seeks agency for all types of electric- 
driven pumps, electric motors and generating 
sets, and electrical household equipment. 

57. Italy—Corderia Livornese (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, sales agent), 81 Via Gari- 
baldi, Leghorn, desires agency for marine 
ropes; nautical instruments and maps. 

58. Italy—Carlo De Marchi fu Andrea 
(sales agent), 33 Via San Giovanni Bosco, 
Modena, seeks agency for dyes and chemicals. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTtE.—The following announcement was 
received too late to include in the regular 
Foreign Visitor listings.) 

59. Netherlands—W. M. Markus, represent- 
ing Dobbelman N. V. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 12 Graafsedwarsstraat, Nijmegen, is 
interested in exporting to the United States 
special, high-quality soaps and cosmetics. 
He is now in the United States for several 
weeks. U.S. address: Ruxton Hotel, 59 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. THe price is 
$1 a list for each country. = 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Switzerland. 

Automatic Gas Water Heaters (Domestic) 
Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Candle Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Celluloid Sheets, Rods and Tube Manufac- 
turers—France. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—El Salva- 
dor. 

Cooperage, Crates and Shook Importers, 
Dealers and Exporters—Netherlands Indies. 

Curios and Novelties Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Sweden. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Guatemala. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Sweden. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse Brok- 
ers—Chile. 

Hospitals—Brazil. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Philippines. 

Musical-Instrument Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Canary Islands. 

Neon-Sign Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Angola. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Costa Rica. 

Rice Mills—Colombia. 

Slide Fasteners (Zippers) Manufacturers— 
Argentina. 

Soap Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Algeria. 





Extreme care in the allocation of 
scarce exchanges is shown in a March 
15 survey of Norwegian import licenses. 
Dollars and Belgian francs released for 
payment of imports during the first 212 
months of 1947 were far below fig- 
ures anticipated under the 1948 import 
budget. Licensed dollar imports for the 
period totaled 91,500,000 crowns against 
the 200,000,000 crowns projected for dol- 
lar purchases up to mid-March. 
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(Continued from p. 29) 


Nylon production in 1947 increased to 
375 tons (242 tons yarn and fibers) from 
203 tons (111 tons yarn and fibers) in 
1946. It is thought that average monthly 
production of yarn and fiber (which in- 
creased from about 9 tons in 1946 to 20 
tons in 1947) can be doubled in 1948. 
Most of the French nyfon output is ex- 
ported to Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Syria. 


EMBROIDERY EXPORTS FROM MADEIRA 


Exports of embroidery from. the 
Madeira Islands in 1947 were as follows: 
To the United States, 102,551 tons; to 
other countries, 96,109 tons. The pro- 
duction trend has been downward, but 
prices have remained constant. 


REPORT ON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, U.S. S. R. 
ZONE, GERMANY 


Workers in the textile industry in the 
Russian Zone of Germany increased in 
number during 1947 from 212,790 in 
January to 224,970 in December. Usable 
spindles in the 1,434 weaving mills (123 
State-owned) totaled 2,611,000 at the end 
of 1947. Of the 82,300 looms, 67,450 were 
operable, according to a British trade 
periodical. 


Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURE 


Tobacco is not grown on a commercial 
basis in Portugal, therefore the coun- 
try’s manufacturing industry is depend- 
ent upon imports of foreign leaf. In 
1947, arrivals of leaf totaled 4,207 metric 
tons compared with 4,428 tons in 1946. 
The United States was the principal 
source of supply—3,636 tons in 1947 and 
3,643 tons in 1946—and Angola ranked 
second, having supplied 387 tons in 1947 
and 569 tons in 1946. The remainder of 
Portugal’s leaf imports was made up of 
much smaller amounts from various 
other countries. 

Based on manufacturer’s orders, 1948 
leaf imports into Portugal are estimated 
at approximately 5,300 tons—several 
hundred tons in excess of requirements. 

Consumption of leaf tobacco in manu- 
facture during 1947 is estimated as fol- 
lows: 3,450 metric tons from the United 
States, 750 tons from Portuguese Africa, 
and 200 tons from other countries, a to- 
tal of 4,400 tons. Consumption of leaf 
in 1948 is estimated at 4,850 tons, of 
which 4,200 tons is expected to come 
from the United States, 550 tons from 
Portuguese Africa, and 100 tons from 


other countries. A notable decline 
African leaf requirements—the 1946 ¢ 
sumption of which reached 1,100 to 
further evidence of the trend towar 
“American” blends. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco at Portuguese: 
factories, or in customs, on January 1, 
1948, were estimated at 3,700 metric tons 
Of the two manufacturers of tobaceg | 
products, one received the leaf purchased 
in the United States in one shipment; 
the other received the leaf at periodic 
intervals covering the year after the close 
of the buying period. Therefore, at the 
end of the buying season, Portugal has 
approximately 1 year’s supply of leaf ip 
the United States. 

Portuguese tobacco manufacturers for | 
the most part have benefited by a Steady 
rise in demand for their products for the 
past several years. Cigarettes show the” 
greatest increase, the 1947 production | 
advancing to an estimated 2,230 metric | 
tons, from 1,915 tons in 1945. Trade 
estimates place the 1948 output at 2.369 
tons. 

Production of cut tobacco, which js 
used almost exclusively for cigarettes, 
climbed to an estimated 2,210 metric tons 
in 1947, from 2,071 tons in 1945. Trade 
sources expect a 1948 production of 2,270 
tons. Cigar output has dropped, total- 
ing only 5 tons, according to estimates 
for 1947, compared with 35 tons in 1945, 
The low level of 5 tons is repeated in 
trade estimates for 1948. Although esti- 
mates place the 1947 snuff production at 
15 tons, compared with 13 tons in 1945, 
trade forecasts for 1948 show a decline to 
12 tons. 

Along with a greater output of cig- 
arettes and cut tobacco, there has been 
a marked change in type of product 
manufactured. An estimated 25 percent 
of the cigarettes produced in prewar 
years were of the “American” blended 
type. The present percentage is esti- 
mated at 85 and probably will go higher. 

Of the two tobacco-manufacturing 
companies in Portugal, one is operating 
at capacity and one at near capacity of 
plants and equipment already installed. 
Both companies are manufacturing un- 
der Government franchises which expire 
in 1957; in the meantime neither com- 
pany will expand its facilities. 

Although imports of tobacco products 
into Portugal, by country, in the year 
1947 are not yet available, totals of two 
import items are as follows: Cigarettes, 
122.1 metric tons (121.2 tons for 1946) 
and cigars, 14.5 tons (14.7 tons in 1946). 
Consumption of imported cigarettes has 
dropped from the high volume reached 
in 1944 and 1945, 149 and 130 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of tobacco products in 1947 
are not expected to exceed 6 tons. Offi- 
cial data cannot be furnished at this 
time. 
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